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MR. SPURGEON’S TOUR ON THE CONTI- 
2 NENT. 
My dear friends and hearers, who, constant ap- 
pearers 
In this Tabernacle, are purposed, I trust, 
Me long to sit under, whenever I thunder, 
Who to build up these walls have come down 
with the dust, 
To edification my perigrination 
Would tend, if related, you seem to suppose, 
I omitted to book it, as easy I took it, 
But some few rough sketches to give you— 
here goes ! 


For Antwerp from London, in health somewhat 
undone, 
I started, attended by many a friend, 
I say that I started, but we were soon parted, 
Because my companions left me at Gavesend. 
Of blessings a cargo—thereon no embargo— 
Did freight the steam-packet that bore us 
away ; 
An Essex man captain, rich anecdote apt in, 
We kept telling tales to each other all day. 


At Antwerp we landed, and when we com- 
manded 
A view of the noble cathedral, behold, 
Out came a procession—perhaps from confes- 
sion— 
Of peasants and priests holding candles— 
large mould. 
The consumption of tallow intended to hallow 
The festive occasion was truly immense ; 
Some lamps, too, were bearing ; the sun mean- 
while flaring, 
But when folks burn daylight their darkness 
is dense. 


Now Antwerp’s a city which we can but pity, 
Though some for its wondrous religion extol, 
Full of carved Virgin Maries ; and each of them 
varies 
From a queen on her throne to a little black 
doll. 
In each street and alley presides this Aunt Sally 
Over shops; and a tar of the true British type 
Declared, honest Jack, he had purchased his 
*backy 
At a shop where the Virgin sat smoking her 
pipe ! 


Our vessel exported a gang, ill-assorted, 
Of Irish, to serve in the papal brigade, 
And thanks to their sender, and skipper, I ten- 


er, 
For such a lot out of the country conveyed. 
Their luggage was lighter than e’er loaded 
fighter, 
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They had one pocket handkerchief—there the 
list stops, 
The captain well prized them—thus character- 
ized them— 
He said “they were not fit to cut up for 
mops.” 


Such tatterdemalions to thrash the Italians, 
Oh, doesn’t the pontiff just wish he may get? 
His guards to be guarded will have, or dis- 
carded ; 
I never beheld such a beautiful set. 
May Ireland’s brave nation soon find ocenpa- 
tion 
More noble than propping a rotten old throne, 
Which stands but to crumble; I pray it may 
tumble, 
And brave Garibaldi o’erthrow the “ Pope’s 
Own.” 


Some things I can’t mention repelled my at- 
tention, 
Exposed in that Catholic Antwerp for sale ; 
But I found a strong feeling all Belgium reveal- 
ing 
’Gainst Louis Napoleon ; a symptom I hail. 
Our ties are more German: I heard a good ser- 
mon 
At Brussels, although it was preached by a 
priest. 
Men smoking, toil shirking, I saw women work- 


ing: 
If their husbands they whacked, they’d have 
my leave at least. 


Cologne, so high is it, I’ll never revisit ; 
Such smells insupportable poison the air. 
Than the eye more the nose is affected, with 
roses 
By no means, but quite with another thing 
there. 
Each yard still excelling the last in vile smell- 


ing, 
As onward I travelled —I don’t know of 
what— 
I had ne’er before smelt it, severely I felt it, 
I cannot say whether ’t was pop’ry or not. 


At experience aiming, I witnessed the gaming 
At Baden; ne’er saw a more terrible sight. 
At rouge-et-noir playing, their precious souls 

slaying, 
Why even the women there sit up all night! 
Oh! none of you gamble, for if, in the scramble, 
You lose, serve you right, ’tis still worse if 
you’ve won: 
For in that caso Old Harry the winnings will 
carry 
Away with the winner, as sure as a gun. 
—Punch. 
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GREAT WITS, MAD WITS? 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
GREAT WITS, MAD WITS ? 


“ Great wits to madness nearly are allied.” 


From the days of Aristotle, and probably 
long before his time, there has been a tacit, 
and often expressed, belief that, somehow or 
other, men of genius were mad, or if not 
positively mad, they were of the tempera- 
ment which easily leads to madness. The 
very fact of their superiority seemed to im- 
ply a departure from healthy equilibrium. 
Obviously unlike ordinary men, it was easy 
to conclude that this unlikeness originated 
in insanity: they were looked uponas “men 
inspired” or madmen; sometimes both. 
This notion was further strengthened by 
certain resemblances observed in men of 
genius and madmen: in both there was a 
similar excitability and intensity of excite- 
ment; in both a strangeness and remote- 
ness from ordinary ideas and habits; in both 
a singularly reliant conviction of the truth 
and practicability of ideas and projects which 
to others seemed wildly chimerical: so that 
not only have madmen sometimes passed for 
men of genius, and men of genius have been 
thought insane, but with all our experience 
we often find it impossible to decide whether 
an entirely novel plan be the conception of 
far-seeing genius, or the vision of a diseased 
brain. The irritability and eccentricity often 
noticed in illustrious men have been re- 
garded as indications of incipient insanity. 
In some notorious cases insanity has actually 
declared itself—as in Tasso, among poets; 
Newton, among philosophers; and Peter the 
Great, among statesmen. 

So long as this idea of a necessary con- 
nection between abberation of mind and 
greatness of mind remained a vague and 
half-believed proposition, which might fill 
out a verse or close an epigram, there was 
no necessity for any serious refutation of it ; 
but the moment it is reduced to precision, 
and is taken as the thesis of a scientific vol- 
ume, by a man not wholly without the respect 
due to an important position, we are called 
upon to scrutinize it closely. That moment 
has arrived. M. Moreau, physician to the 
lunatic asylum (Hospice de Bicétre), and 
author of known works on cognate subjects, 
has recently issued a large volume,* setting 


* La Psychologie Morbide, 


dans ses rapports avec 
la Philosophie de U Histoire, 


ou de UInfluence des 
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forth, as the result of many years’ study, the 
proposition that genius is due to nervous 
disease, being only another form of that ab- 
normal condition of the nervous centres 
which elsewhere manifests itself as epilepsy, 
monomania, or idiocy. He has no hesita- 
tion in declaring that “the physiological 
history of idiots is, in a multitude of particu- 
lars, the same as that of the majority of men 
of genius, and vice versa.” His arguments 
and illustrations are thus summed up: “It 
appears sufficiently established that the pre- 
eminence of the intellectual faculties has for 
its organie condition a special state of dis- 
case of the nervous centres.” 

If this were a mere paradox, it should be 
handled with more finesse and skill than M. 
Morneau can command. If it has to be re- 
garded as a scientific truth, a contribution 
to our psychology, every experienced reader 
will quiekly preceive that M. Moreau wants 
the requisite ability to treat it properly. The 
very laxity of his ambitious title shows a 
deplorable vagueness in his use of terms. 
There is no more about the “ philosophy of 
history ” in his work, than there is about in- 
ternational law. He is a poor writer, and 
worse reasoner. If we notice his book at 
all, it is for the sake of inducing our readers 
to come toa definite conclusion respecting 
the vague half-belief which has so long been 
tolerated respecting men of genius. And 
that we may the more completely extricate 
this subject from the ambiguities clustering 
round the word genius, so variously and so 
laxly used by various writers, we shall 
throughout employ the word as expressive 
of intellectual pre-eminence—an energy of 
the intellectual faculties surpassing that of 
ordinary men. 

At the outset we may assume it to be ad- 
mitted, by all, that these faculties are among 
the functions of the nervous system; and 
that their energy must necessarily be depend- 
ent on the organic condition of that system. 
By “ organic condition ” is meant the more 
or less perfect structure, and more or less 
healthy activity of the system. The vital 
energy of a man is dependent on the organic 
condition of his body; and his mental en- 
ergy is in like manner dependent on the or- 
ganic condition of the nervous system. An 


Névropathies sur le Dynamisme Jntellectuel. Parle 
Docteur J. Moreau (de Tours). 1859. 
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undeveloped brain will act less vigorously, 
less efficiently, than one fully developed ; 
a diseased brain will act less coherently than 
one in health. It is indisputable that any 
hindrance to the nervous mechanism, arising 
from congestion, anemia, lesion, or poison, 
must be a hindrance to its functions. If a 
piano is out of tune, we know that the strings 
are slackened. If a man’s thoughts are in- 
coherent, we know that there is somewhere 
—not primarily, perhaps, in the brain—a 
disturbing cause, which affects the nervous 
mechanism. 

But in admitting that intellectual energy 
depends upon the nervous mechanism, and 
that all the forms of insanity are referrible 
to organic conditions of that system, we can- 
not for an instant admit that genius and in- 
sanity issue from similar organic conditions ; 
we cannot admit that the strength and en- 
ergy of the mind are referrible to the same 
causes as its weakness and incoherence. To 
suppose that Shakspeare was nearly akin to 
an inhabitant of Hanwell is about as reason- 
able as to consider the Benicia Boy and Tom 
Sayers pathological cases. The energy of 
genius is strength, not disease. It may, 
“like vaulting ambition, o’er-leap itself.” 
The intellect may be overtasked, and suc- 
cumb ; but so likewise may the athlete over- 
task his strength, and come home with a 
broken back. 

M. Moreau argues thus: Genius is owing 
to an unusual activity of the nervous centres ; 
insanity is also owing to an unusual activity 
of these centres. But he might as well ar- 
gue that a spasm is identical with strength, 
as argue that the activity of insanity is iden- 
tical with that of genius. We are almost 
ashamed of asking a physician, and one de- 
voted to the subject of alienation, whether 
he imagines that any amount of excitation 
would raise the brain of an ordinary man, 
to the potency of a Shakspeare. Is original 
constitution nothing? and will not the 
healthy activity of a great mind surpass the 
delirious energy of a common mind? M. 
Moreau knows well enough that the excita- 
bility of some idiots greatly exceeds that of 
the most illustrious men ; and this knowledge 
should enable him to see that genius must 
depend on quite other conditions than those 
of mere excitability. Instead of this, he ar- 
gues that because idiots are excitable, there- 
fore they have similar organic conditions to 
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those which produce genius. Not so. The 
difference lies in the organic conditions. The 
nervous mechanism is more complex and 
more developed in the one case than in the 
other ; and, being so, its activity is unlike 
that of the other. 

A reference to the lives of illustrious men 
would be the first resource of the inquirer ; 
accordingly M. Moreau has gathered together 
some sixty pages of biographical details to 
prove his hypothesis. This array of illus- 
trious names will probably impose upon the 
careless reader; the more so, as M. Moreau 
does not pretend that all men of genius are 
actually mad, but only that their genius is 
founded on a diseased organic condition of 
the nervous system, similar to that observed 
in idiots and madmen. The purpose of this 
biographical array is to show that men of 
genius have been temporarily insane or sub- 
ject to hallucinations ; and when this has 
not been the case in the men themselves, it 
has been observed in their relatives. If a 
man of pre-eminent ability comes from a 
family in which one or more cases of epi- 
lepsy, hallucination, melancholy, monoma- 
nia, or idiocy, have been recorded, M. Mo- 
reau conceives that this fact illustrates his 
hypothesis, since it shows that the organic 
conditions of insanity were in the family, 
and these organic conditions must have been 


history of Tom Sayers; we shall probably 
meet with an aunt, or a sister, or some near 
relative, who died of consumption, or was 
paralytic ; and we shall then be able to prove 
that the noble chest, and the dreadful “ right- 
handers ” of our champion result from the 
same organic conditions as those which fill 
the hospitals and swell the mortality lists. 
Perhaps our readers imagine that we are 
| misrepresenting M. Moreau in this absurd 
jinstance. Let us therefore proceed to cite a 
parallel case. Sayers is powerful enough, 
but his aunt we will suppose to be “ weak as 
arat.” Hegel likewise was a powerful 
thinker, and not in the least suspected of 
being mad—but M. Moreau notes that Heg- 
el’s sister was so: ‘She imagined herself 
to be a parcel which they were about to cord 
and seal up before despatching it by the car- 
rier; every stranger made her tremble ; she 
drowned herself.” With such a key to in- 
terpret phenomena, biographical evidence 
ought not to be scanty. Nevertheless, a 








inherited. Let us inquire into the family . 7 
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calm consideration of the evidence collected 
by M. Moreau shows that it is extremely 
scant, the great majority of the cases having 
no legitimate bearing on the question. 

His list commences with Socrates, a great 
name certainly, and one which we cannot 
strike off, if we are to accept the statements 
of Plato and Xenophon, which exhibit the 
hallucinations of their master. Granting, 
however, that there was in Socrates a ten- 
dency to become so absorbed in ideas as to 
be totally insensible to what was passing 
around—granting that his demon was not a 
figure of speech, but an hallucination—we 
cannot be equally compliant in the case of 
Aristotle, whom M. Moreau claims, on the 
strength of idle rumors of his having com- 
mitted suicide at seventy. If we admit that 
Brutus had the vision of Cesar before the 
fatal battle of Philippi, instead of simply 
dreaming it, he must be placed on the list ; 
but it is surely tasking our credulity too far 
when we are asked to place Scott and Goethe 
there, on the strength of two momentary il- 
lusions. Two men-of immense genius, more 
entirely removed from every suspicion of in- 
sanity, could not be named; they had not 
even the fanaticism, the eccentricity, the 
irritability, so often seen in conjunction with 
intense intellectual activity. What, then, 
are the facts which M. Moreau takes to be 
evidence in his favor? It is clear that his 
knowledge of the men is scant enough; but 
he alludes to the following anecdotes :— 

‘“‘ Those who have seen Abbotsford,” writes 
Mr. Adolphus, “ will remember that there is 
at the end of the hall, opposite to the library, 
an arched door-way leading to other rooms. 
One night some of the party observed that 
by an arrangement of light, easily to be im- 
agined, a luminous space was formed upon 
the library door, in which the shadow of a 
person standing in the opposite archway 
made a very imposing appearance, the body 
of the hall remaining quite dark. Sir Wal- 
ter had some time before told his friends of 
the deception of sight which made him for 
a@ moment imagine a figure of Lord Byron 
standing in the hall.” * 

Mr. Adolphus alluded to Scott’s “ Letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft,” in which 
the following narrative is given: “ Not long 
after the death ofa late illustrious poet, who 


z : Lockhart’s Life of Scott, edition in one vol., p. 
44. 
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had filled, while living, a great station in the 
public eye, a literary friend, to whom the de- 
ceased had been well known, was engaged 
during the darkening twilight of an autumn 
evening, in perusing one of the publications 
which professed to detail the habits and 
opinions of the distinguished individual who 
was now no more. As the reader had en- 
joyed the intimacy of the deceased to a con- 
siderable degree, he was deeply interested in 
the publication, which contained some par- 
ticulars relating to himself and other friends. 
A visitor was sitting in the apartment, who 
was also reading. Their sitting-room opened 
into an entrance hall, rather fantastically 
fitted up with articles of armor, skins of wild 
animals, and the like. It was when laying 
down his book, and passing into this hall, 
through which the moon was beginning to 
shine, that the individual of whom I speak 
saw, right before him, and in a standing pos- 
ture, the exact representation of his departed 
friend, whose recollection had been so 
strongly brought to his imagination. He 
stopped for a single moment, so as tonotice 
the wonderful accuracy with which fancy had 
impressed upon the bodily eye the peculiari- 
ties and posture of the illustrious poet. 
Sensible, however, of the delusion, he felt no 
sentiment save that of wonder at the extraor- 
dinary accuracy of the resemblance, and 
stepped onwards towards the figure, which 
resolved itself, as he approached, into the 
various articles of which it had been com- 
posed. These were merely a screen, occu- 
pied by a great-coat, shawls, plaids, and other 
such articles as are usually found in a coun- 
try entrance hall.” 

If this is to be classed among hallucina- 
tions, and on the strength of it, Scott counted 
as one having a nervous system in the or- 
ganic condition which produces insanity, it 
is clear that we are all mad, since we are all 
liable to similar deceptions in the twilight ; 
we see a footpad pointing a pistol at our 
heads—the footpad being the stump of an 
old tree. Nay, to short-sighted persons, 
similar deceptions take place in broad day- 
light. The present writer is frequently 
amused at the distinctness with which he 
sees dogs wagging their tails, cows nibbling 
the grass, and men or women approaching 
him, and as he gets nearer to them they 
gradually resolve themselves into logs of 





wood, milestones, or bushes. 
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The difference between an optical delusion 
and an hallucination is, that the sane mind 
is able to control its belief in the existence 
of the apparent object ; the insane mind is 
servile to the appearance. Scott expressly 
says that he knew Lord Byron was not be- 
fore him; had he declared that his vision 
was real, produced objectively by the appa- 
rition of his friend, M. Moreau might, with 
more excuse, have ranked him among les 
hallucinés. 

The illustration drawn from Goethe’s life 
is more to the point, if we accept the truth 
of the narrative, which, however, Goethe’s 
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) 
condition,” namely, “Sa mére esty norte 
d’une attaque d’apoplexie.” 


Whatever she 
died of, she lived a perfectly sane ayid healthy 


life during seventy-eight years ; s/o that the 
“ organic condition” transmitted to her son 
was not of a very dangerous character. 

M. Moreau has better examples than these, 
but he cites many that are questionable, and 
not a few that are absurd. Cato may have 
been mad when he committed suicide : if M. 
Moreau is struck by several indications of 
insanity in Plutarch’s narrative, we are will- 
ing to let Cato’s name retain its place on the 
list ; as also that of Charlemagne, to whom 


biographer is indisposed to accept. The | St. James appeared in the Milky Way, and 
poet describes his taking leave of Freder- | revealed the spot in Galicia where his bones 
ika: ‘Those were painful days, of which I) lay buried, at the same time ordering Char- 
remember nothing. When I held out my | lemagne to conquer Spain, and build there 


hand to her from my horse, the tears were 
in her eyes, and I felt sad at heart. As I 
rode along the footpath to Drusenheim a 
strange fantasy took hold of me. I saw in 
my mind’s eye my own figure riding towards 
me, attired in adress I had never worn— 
pike gray, with silver lace. I shook off this 
fantasy, but eight years afterwards I found 
myself on the very road going to visit Fred- 
erika, and that, too, in the very dress I had 
seen myself in in the phantasm, although 
my wearing it was quite accidental.” On 
this Mr. Lewes remarks: “ The reader will 
probably be somewhat sceptical respecting 
the dress, and will suppose that this pro- 
phetic detail was transferred to the vision 
by the imagination of later years.”* In a 
note Mr. Lewes adds, that in Goethe’s cor- 
respondence with the Frau von Stein, there 
is a letter written a day or two after the 
visit, describing it, but singularly enough 
containing no allusion to this surprising co- 
incidence. The whole story wears a very 
incredible aspect; and considering that 
Goethe was narrating in his old age an} 
event said to have happened in his boy- 
hood, it is easy to conceive some confusion 
and substitution of details. Unless we sup- 
pose this, we must suppose an actual vision 
of his future self in clothes then unwoven 
and unthought of! This would prove that) 


he was gifted with prescience; it would not 
prove that he was insane. 


We forgot to add that M. Moreau has an- 





other detail indicating Goethe’s “ organic | 
* Lewes’ Life and Works of Goethe, vol. i. p. 188. 


achurch andatomb. Peter the Great and 
Charles V. have an indubitable right to fig- 
ure among mad statesmen. The mother of 
Charles was insane, and hence styled Jeanne 
la folle. His grandfather Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon was profoundly melancholy, and he him- 
self was epileptic. So was Julius Cesar. 
Richelieu had occasional attacks of insanity, 
in which he fancied himself a horse : he would 
prance round the billiard-table, neighing, 
kicking out at his servants, and making a 
great noise, until, exhausted by fatigue, he 
suffered himself to be put to bed and well 
covered up. On awaking he remembered 
nothing that had passed. Tis sister, the 
Marquise de Brézé, had a droll hallucina- 
tion: “Elle croyait avoir un derriére de 
cristal, ne voulait pas s’asseoir de peur de le 
casser, et le tenait soigneusement entre ses 
deux mains de peur qu’il ne lui arrivat mal- 
heur.” 

Cromwell had fits of hypochondria. Dr. 
Francia was unequivocally insane. Dr. John- 
son was hypochondriacal, and declared that 
he once distinctly heard his mother call to 
him “ Samuel!” when she was many miles 
distant. Rousseau was certainly insane. St. 
Simon is said to have committed suicide un- 
der circumstances indicating insanity. Four- 
rier “ passed his life in a continual hallu- 
cination.” Carden, Swedenborg, Lavater, 
Zimmermann, Mahomet, Van Helmont, Loy- 
ola, St. Francis Xavier, St. Dominic, all had 
visions. Even Luther had his hallucinations ; 
Satan frequently appeared, not only to have 
inkstands thrown at his sophistical head, but 
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to get into the reformer’s bed, and lie be- 
side him. Jeanne d’Arc gloried in her ce- 
lestial visions. 

No one will be surprised to find numerous 
examples of the “ organic condition” among 
the founders of*sects, or among artists ; but 
several of those cited by M. Moreau are 
rather examples of his credulity than of any 
thing else. Thus we read, “ Petrarch was 
found dead in his library, his head leaning 
ona book.” Can you detect the connection 
between this fact, and the proposition that 
genius is a disease of the nervous centre ? 
Again we read of Malherbe, that his thick- 
ness of utterance spoiled the effect of his 
verses, when he recited them; he also spat 
more than even a Frenchman thinks becom- 
ing, and drew down upon him this mot from 
the chevalier Marin : ‘ qu’il n’avait jamais vu 
dhomme plus homide, ni poéte plus sec.” 
If the salivary standard is to be applied, we 
fear that France, Germany, Italy, and Amer- 
ica, will yield a long list of madmen. 

Handel, Milton, and Delille, were blind ; 
Richardson and Labruyére died of apoplexy 
—and to M. Moreau, blindness or apoplexy, 
is ample proof of a predisposition to insan- 
ity. David, the painter, and Rude, the 
sculptor, were not themselves actually in- 
sane, but the son of David died of apoplexy, 
and the father of Rude was afflicted with 
paralysis what more can be needed to 
prove a family predisposition? Alfred de 
Mussct became a confirmed drunkard—clear 
proof! Guercino squinted—need more be 
said? If more be needed more is ready ; for 
did not Ludovic Carracci say of Guercino that 
he was a prodigy whose works, although the 
products of a young man, amazed the great- 
est painters ? 

Let not the reader imagine we are invent- 
ing absurdities for M. Moreau: all these ex- 
amples are gravely adduced by him as evi- 
dence; and they serve to give the measure 
at once of his scientific capacity, and his 
theoretic courage. A more circumspect 
writer could have collected sufficient exam- 
ples to produce an effect, without betraying 
his weakness by such as those just cited. 

Luerctius, Tasso, Swift, Cowper, Chatter- 
ton, are melancholy cases about which there 
is no dispute. Shelley had hallucinations. 
Bernardin St. Pierre, while writing one of 
his works, was “attacked by a strange ill- 
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jects appeared double and in motion; he im- 

agined all the passers-by to be his enemies. 

Heine died of a chronic disease of the spine. 

Metastasio early suffered from nervous af- 

fections. Moliere was liable to convulsions. 

Paganini was cataleptic at four years old. 

Mozart died of water on the brain. Beeth- 

oven was bizarre, irritable, hypochondriacal. 

Donizetti died in an asylum. Chatterton 

and Gilbert committed suicide. Chateau- 

briand was troubled with suicidal thoughts ; 

and George Sand confesses to the same. 

Sophocles was accused of imbecility by his 

son—but this was after he was eighty. Pope 
was deformed; and according to Atterbury, 
he had mens curva in corpore curvo. He 
believed that he once saw an arm projecting 
from the wall of his room. 

Among the less impassioned heroes of phi- 
losophy the examples are confessedly rarer ; 
yet Newton, Pascal, and Auguste Comte, are 
illustrious and indisputable examples. Al- 
bertus Magnus also must be named. He 
had a vision of the Virgin, who asked him 
whether he preferred excelling in theology 
or in philosophy ; he chose the latter ; where- 
upon she assured him that he would be in- 
comparable in it, but as a punishment for 
his rejection of theology, he was to sink into 
complete imbecility before he died. Lin- 
neus died ‘en état de démence sénile.” 
Other names might doubtless be added ; but 
itis only such a mind as our author’s that 
could see a proof of insanity in Kepler’s be- 
lief of the world being an organism; or in 
Montesquieu’s blindness. To such a mind 
it is even conceivable that the deaths of Vol- 
taire and Wellington in extreme old age by 
apoplexy, are illustrations of the hypothesis 
that pre-eminence of intellect is due to or- 
ganic disease of the nervous centres. 

The collection of biographical facts made 
by M. Moreau is thus seen to be wholly in- 
adequate to his purpose: not only are the 
majority of them questionable, but were they 
all of the same unequivocal character as the 
cases of Tasso, Newton, and Cowper, they 
would not warrant his deduction. They 
would prove that many men of genius were 
insane, or predisposed to insanity; but not 
that genius issued from the same organic 
condition as insanity; nor that there was 
any direct necessary connection between the 
two. 
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Want stimulated their energies. The strug- 
gle for existence developed their strength. 
With a list of well-known instances, and a 
few eloquent declamations, the hypothesis 
might be considered established. Neverthe- 
less it would not be difficult to confuteit. A 
few examples—one would suffice—of unmis- 
takable genius reared in affluence or comfort 
would show that there was no necessity for 
poverty as the stimulus and condition of in- 
tellectual pre-eminence ; while a glance at 
the thousands of highly educated men, un- 
questionably poor and unquestionably com- 
monplace, struggling with want, yet doomed 
by congenital mediocrity, would show that 
no amount of such stimulus as poverty can 
supply will add acubit to the intellectual 
stature. Genius is often accompanied by 
want, but it is something altogether distinct 
from “ impecuniosity.” In like manner it is 
often accompanied by eccentricity or insanity, 
but it is something altogether distinct from 
nervous disease. 

If instead of allowing attention to fall on the 
few cases of genius co-existing with disease, 
we glance at the numberless cases of nervous 
disease which reveal no intellectual pre-emi- 
nence, but only a desolation of stupidity or 
a sterile excitability, we shall see reason to 
place M. Moreau’s hypothesis on a level with 
that which assumes poverty to be the neces- 
sary condition of genius. Every experienced 
keeper of an asylum will testify to the pain- 
ful mediocrity of his patients in spite of their 
excitability ; and in our ordinary experience 
we see how it is by no means the most ex- 
citable people who are the most eminent. 
Very shallow natures are often very excita- 
ble; and some forms of idiocy are distin- 
tinguished by restlessness and vivacity. It 
is perfectly true that of two equally devel- 
oped brains the more excitable will be the 
more powerful; but intellectual pre-emi- 
nence depends rather on the development of 
the brain than on the vivacity of the tem- 
perament. 

This truth is the more to be insisted on, 
since the cause of the resemblances observa- 
ble between genius and insanity is the ex- 
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method it would be easy to prove, that pov- 
erty forms one of the necessary conditions 
of genius. Biography would show that many, 
if not most, illustrious intellects were devel- 
oped amidst the res angustadomi. The men 
were poor, or at any rate had poor relatives. 


citability common to both; whereas the 
cause of the essential differences between 
them is the organic perfection of the one, 
and the organic imperfection of the other. 

When a man of genius is in a state of in- 
tense excitement, he is at the culmination of 
his power ; and so long as his nervous mech- 
anism is uninjured or unhindered in its ac- 
tion, there is an infinite distance between 
him and the madman in an equal state of 
excitement. But should this exaltation be 
prolonged, should the strain be too great for 
the mechanism, and some portion of it give 
way or become disturbed, then, indeed, in- 
sanity will supervene. Does this prove a 
necessary connection between the two? No 
more than the broken back of an overtasked 
athlete proves a necessary connection be- 
tween muscular strength and decrepitude. 

It will naturally occur to the reader that a 
notion so widely spread, and so persistently 
handed down from generation to generation, 
as the one we are here combating, must have 
some ground of plausibility, if not of truth. 
That men in all ages should have been struck 
with the similarity between genius and in- 
sanity, especially when the genius took the 
form of artistic activity, is only intelligible 
on the supposition of some fundamental sim- 
ilitude; and the answer to the question, 
What is that similitude ? cannot be uninter- 
esting. In our opinion there can be little 
hesitation as to the answer. So far from be- 
lieving, as Moreau believes, that there is an 
essential similarity, and that both genius and 
insanity are forms of the same nervous dis- 
ease, we believe there is an essential distinc- 
tion, one not less than between the vivacious 
monkey and the vivacious man. There is a 
resemblance, but it is simply in the excita- 
bility-common to both. Instead of exclaim- 
ing,— 

“What thin partitions do our souls divide ! 
Great wits to madness nearly are allied,” 
we should assert that the partitions are 
party-walls ; and that there is no other alli- 
ance between genius and madness than that 
of a common humanity, a common excitabil- 
ity, and a common liability to excess. If a 
few great men have fallen victims to the fa- 
cility with which the nervous mechanism 
may be disturbed, men who had nothing 
great have likewise fallen victims by thou- 
sands. When we have gained some slight 
knowledge of the wondrous mechanism we 
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name the body, how multitudinous its com- 
bined actions, how easily the disturbance of 
one will affect the healthy action of the rest, 
and how recklessly we disregard the plain- 
est rules of health, the wonder at a few 
men having succumbed in the course of an 
intense intellectual life ceases at once, and a 
new wonder emerges—wonder that any man 
can live this life, and retain his faculties in 
healthy activity. The very predominance of 
the nervous system implies a predominant 
activity, and this is liable to be stimulated 
to excess by two potent tempters: ambition, 
eager to jostle its way through energetic 
crowds ; and fascination, which lies in intel- 
lectual labor, the brooding storge of crea- 
tien, the passicnate persistence of research. 
These tempters hurry men into excess. Men 
who live much by the brain have seldom the 
courage to be prudent, seldom the wisdom to 
be patient. In vain the significant words of 
warning become louder and louder: in vain 
the head feels hot, the ears are full of noises, 
the heart fluttering and thumping, the nights 
sleepless, the digestion miserably imperfect, 
the temper irritable: these are nature’s 
warnings to desist, but they are disregarded ; 
the object of ambition lures the victim on, 
the seduction of artistic creation, or of a 
truth seen dancing like a will-o’-wisp, inces- 
santly solicits him; he will not pause—at 
length he cannot pause, the excitement has 
become a fever, the flame that warms de- 
stroys him: madness arrives. 

Sad this is, and would be infinitely sad if 
there were no help for it, if the very glory 
and splendor of the intellect were necessarily 
allied to its infirmity and ruin. But it is 
not so. Men cannot transgress nature’s 
laws without incurring nature’s penalties. 
The most perfect digestive apparatus will 
be ruined by imprudent habits; the most 
powerful muscular system may be lamed by 
over-exertion ; the most admirable secreting 
organs will become morbid under over- 
stimulus; and why are we to expect the 
complex and delicate nervous mechanism to 
be overworked with impunity ? 

Not by reason of diseased nervous centres 
are men ever pre-eminent in intellectual en- 
ergy; nor are they liable to become insane 
by reason of this energy, unless misdirected, 
They are pre-eminent because God has en- 
dowed them with the higher cerebral devel- 
opment, and because this is in healthy activ- 
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ity; when it falls into unhealthy activity, 
insanity is the result—a result not due to 
the original strength of the energy, but due 
to an original defect in the constitution 
transmitted from parents, or to a defect ac- 
quired through neglect of the plainest pre- 
cepts of healthy living. It is from their 
weakness that they fall, not because of their 
strength. One may pity the overtasked man 
of genius, and sympathize with his impru- 
dence ; one may regret that a knowledge of 
the simpler laws of life and health is not 
more general; but one cannot draw from 
the biographies of illustrious men an argu- 
ment in favor of the notion that genius is 
allied to insanity. Overwork, and unseemly 
neglect, kill the meanest as inevitably as 
the highest. It is a tragedy which is no re- 
specter of persons, and darkens a thousand 
homes which are never brightened with a 
ray of genius. 

If genius were disease, the greatest men 
ought to manifest the most unmistakable 
signs of it. Yet we do not learn that Sopho- 
cles, Dante, Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Goethe, and Scott among the poets, or 
Giotto, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 
and Rubens among the painters, or Bacon, 
Spinoza, and Kant among philosophers, 
either claim our sorrow for their intellectual 
eclipse, or our pity for their eccentricities. 
We are told that men of genius are always 
eccentric. They are always original, and 
generally much self-absorbed; but we be- 
lieve that there will be found among them 
very little eccentricity of the kind noticeable 
in mad people. We have ourselves known 
a great many people pre-eminent in intellect, 
and cannot recall one who was remarkable 
for any such eccentricity ; whereas we have 
known people whose eccentricities were such 
that their friends generally alluded to them 
as “ half-cracked,” yet these people were by 
no means remarkable for intellectual power. 

That it is over-excitement, and disregard 
of the laws of health, rather than the amount 
of cerebral power, which causes the insanity 
of men of genius, may be suspected from the 
single comparison of Southey and Words- 
worth. No one, we suppose, will for an in- 
stant question the immeasurable superiority 
of Wordsworth’s genius; yet his long and 
laborious life was passed without a threat of 
cerebral disease ; whereas poor Southey paid 
the penalty of overwork.. Wordsworth was 
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much in the open air, taking active exercise. 
Southey lived in his study. The explanation 
lies there. 

There is another error current on the 
subject of genius, an error which bases its 
evidence on cases not less equivocal than 
those brought forward respecting insanity— 
namely, that men of genius are too absorbed 
in their pursuits to pay the same scrupulous 
attention to minor morals and ordinary du- 
ties demanded from other men. Here biog- 
raphy offers its treacherous aid, and shows, 
unhappily, that many men of genius have 
disregarded minor morals. To this we re- 
ply, es before, that many more men of un- 
blemished mediocrity of intellect have shown 
a greater disregard to minor and major mor- 
als; whereupon we conclude that there must 
be some other cause at work, and that the 
short-comings of men of genius are referrible 
simply to their imperfect conscientiousness. 
Not because they are strong in intellect, but 
because they are weak in will or conscience, 
have these men erred. There is no legiti- 
mate connection between splendid talents 
and engagements broken, trust violated, or 
bills unpaid; but there is a direct connec- 
tion between weak consciences and these 
things. 

Genius may prevent a man from becom- 
ing rich; it does not prevent his being scru- 
pulously honest. Absorption in ideas, the 
pursuit of objects not in themselves market- 
able, must of course limit the income of any 
man who earns his income by labor of brain ; 
but it does not screen from him the plain 
facts of his position. If he is so absorbed 
as not to be perfectly aware that he has not 
earned the money to pay for the sherry and 
mutton on his table, he ought to be shut up 
in an asylum; and if he is aware of it, but 
disregards it, either because it vexes him, 
or because his sanguine disposition leads 
him to believe that the money will be forth- 
coming “somehow,” then we must lay the 
blame on his feeble conscientiousness, not 
on his intense intellectual absorption. It is 
true that a concentration of the intellect on 
any subject indisposes, if it does not unfit, 
a man for attending closely to many other 
matters; though one may note in passing, 
that mathematicians and poets who could 
find no time to look after the small matters 
of finance in their own families, found ample 
time to look after the finance of India, and 
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the means of defraying the national debt. 
But granting that genius incapacitates a man 
from attending to domestic matters, we must 
still assert that it by no means absolves him 
from taking care that those matters are 
properly seen to; he may resign them into 
other hands, and only be careful that no so- 
phistication misleads his agent. Ghirlandajo 
bade his brother manage the house; for 
himself, he would do his utmost to find the 
money for it by painting. 

The same principle applies even to men 
too poor “to live like gentlemen.” It is 
not imperative on a man to live like a gen- 
tleman ; only imperative on him to live hon- 
estly. If his genius will not procure him 
the ** common necessaries ” (which too offen 
include a host of superfluities, and sacrifices 
to mere show), let him earn those necessaries 
by some other labor, like other men. Spi- 
noza lived by polishing glasses; and small as 
the pittance was which this secured him, it 
was enough for his necessities, and it pre- 
served his independence. When a pension 
was offered to him if he would dedicate his 
work to Louis XIV., he declined, “ having 
no intention of dedicating any thing to that 
monarch.” It was ascertained after his 
death that he had sometimes lived on two- 
pence halfpenny a-day. This was interpret- 
ing the necessities very rigidly ; and although 
it is highly probable that had he been an 
Englishman his “ position in society ” would 
not have been very brilliant on those terms, 
it is certain that he would have troubled 
himself little about his position in society, 
finding in philosophy enough to satisfy his 
soul, 

Goldsmith and Johnson are two instruc- 
tive illustrations of our argument. Gold- 
smith had more of what is specially called 
genius than Johnson had; but will any one 
assert that it was by reason of this advan- 
tage that he was so careless of engagements, 
and so heedless in money matters? will any 
one assert that Johnson’s noble integrity 
was owing to his intellectual inferiority ? 
The impulsive, hopeful, childlike nature of 
Goldsmith, makes us love the man, and 
easily forgive his errors ; we know that there 
was nothing base in him, only a weakness 
to which we can be charitable; but let us 
not forget that his errors sprang from his 
weakness, and were in no sense the neces- 
sary consequences of his strength. Neither 
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let us suffer logic to stifle charity; nor let 
charity confuse our moral judgments. It is 


not because we see a course of conduct to} 


be sinful that we are to shut the sinner from 
our hearts; nor because we feel yearnings of 
pity for the erring, that we are to alter our, 
judgment of the error. 

Men of genius are said to be by nature 
improvident. It may be so: biography too 
often seems to say it isso. But thousands 
who have no genius are quite as improvi- 
dent; and it is never in virtue of his genius 
that any man is so. Human nature is hu- 
man nature, and its infirmities may be seen 
in the shade of its splendors, but they are 
not, oWing to the splendors. The great 


Shakspeare, the great Newton, the great 
Goethe, were not little men because they, 
too, had their littlenesses; nor were these 
littlenesses in any sense the product of their 
greatness. And if the trembling sensibility, 
which is one of the conditions of genius, 
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makes a man more accessible to certain 
temptations, it makes him also more acces- 
sible to moral influences, so that, in point of 
fact, the history of men of genius is on the 
whole remarkably noble and pure. The 
curiosity naturally felt about every thing 
concerning men of genius leads to the pub- 
lication of all their errors and short-comings ; 
but who can doubt that a similar scrutiny 
of the lives of grocers would yield a much 
blacker catalogue of errors? The vices of 
illustrious men are cried out from the house- 
tops, but who troubles himself about the 
vices of blockheads ? 

Our conclusion, then, is briefly this: 
genius is health and strength, not disease 
and weakness; it is sanity and virtue, not 
insanity and vice. The man of genius may 
be sickly and vicious ; but he is so by reason 
of a sickly body and a vacillating will; not 
by any means because, with this body and 
a will, he also possesses a splendid intel- 
ect. ; 





IMPROVEMENTS IN Paris.—Dr. Veron has 
summed up in the Aoniteur the vast improve- 
ments made in Paris by the emperor. The 
Louvre has been finished. This is on the crown 
of a whole work of restoration, which has made 
Paris a new city. The Palais de Justice, the 
Church of St. Clotilde, the Central Market, and 
the Bank Barracks, stand first on the list. Then 
we have eleven restored churches or ecclesiastical 
edifices ; we have six schools, six barracks, three 
asylums, five hospitals, nine maisons de secours, 
the Hétel de Ville, and the Mairie du Louvre, 
while various theatres, various public buildings 
connected with the police or trade, are either in 
course of construction or are receiving important 
additions and repairs. We have also an enor- 
mous addition to the water-works of Paris, and 
the number of fountains and bouches sous trot- 
toirs in connection with them. But, besides 
public edifices, we have a vast new growth of 
street architecture: 4,349 houses have been de- 
molished, and 9,617 have been built in eight 
years, and six new squares, besides the grand 
continuation of the Rue de Rivoli and the whole 
new street plan in that quarter, now adorn Paris. 
The new squares ara planted. Nor does the 
work of improvement and renovation confine 
itself to Paris; the places in the environs, by a 
new plan, are to be architecturally incorporated 
in the capital itself, and the whole is to form 
one grand design of a capital such as the world 





has never yet seen. The great number of “ new 


views ” which have recently been opened in Paris 
by the emperor’s plans have already, indeed, 
changed the look of the city; many quarters of 
Paris do not know themselves again; the close, 
suffocating alleys and labyrinthal collections of 
pestilential holes and corners are no more; paved 
and macadamized roads occupy their place, 400 
kilometres of pavement and 100 of macadamiza- 
tion, 890 of asphalt, and 350 of planted road, 
having been added to the street cleanliness and 
convenience of Paris by the present emperor. 


Some interest is excited by a book which is 
on the eve of publication from the house of 
Triibner and Co, and which is likely to excite 
still more interest after its appearance. The 
title-page is in the good, old, full, and explicit 
fashion of the De Foes: ‘“ Captain Brand of the 
Centipede, a Pirate of Eminence in the West 
Indies ; his Loves and Exploits, together with 
some Account of the Singular Manner by which 
he departed this Life.’ The writer, Lieutenant 
H. A. Wise, of the United States Navy, has al- 
ready attained note under the pseudonym of 
“ Harry Gringo,” as author of ‘ Los Gringos ” 
and “ ‘Tales for the Marines.” Amongst those 
few who have seen the book, and they are of a 
judgment which gives them right to speak, 
“Captain Brand” is said to be a better novel 
of the nautical class than the reading world has 
had for many a year.—Spectator. 
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From The Spectator. 
CAYLEY’S METRICAL VERSION OF THE 
PSALMS.* 

Can there be such a thing in English as 
a good metrical version of the Psalms—that 
is to say a version sufficiently accurate to 
satisfy the Hebrew scholar, and sufficiently 
rhythmical and graceful to be approved by 
readers of cultivated taste ? Public opinion, 
whether empirical or theoretic, has with sin- 
gular unanimity answered this question in 
the negative. The thing has never yet been 
done, though many have attempted it, and 
Spenser and Milton are among those whose 
failures remain as warnings to lesser men. 
If it could be done, who more likely to do it 
than the greatest devotional poet of our own 
times, Professor Keble? Yet he has not 
only abstained from such an enterprise, but 
expressly declared it to be impracticable. 
All this was neither unknown to Mr. Cayley 
nor forgotten by him when he boldly, but 
not rashly, applied himself to a task as des- 
titute of outward encouragement as any he 
could have chosen. He has not overlooked 
the considerations that might seem to weigh 
against this design, but has fairly stated 
them in his preface, and shaped his course 
in accordance with their true import, which 
is not exactly what it has hitherto been sup- 
posed to be. How often, as Sir John Her- 
schel has remarked in a memorable passage— 
how often have seeming impossibilities sud- 
denly vanished, as if by magic, upon a mere 
change in the inquirer’s point of view? This 
is what has happened to Mr. Cayley—but 
no, we recall the word “happened,” for 
there was nothing fortuitous in his discoy- 
ery; he had the sagacity to seize the point 
of view which had been neglected by all his 
predecessors, and from it he described the 
one practicable way into the fortress against 
whose impenetrable front they had spent 
their strength in vain. ‘There is,” he says, 
“as I believe that I can show, an inherent 
insuperable obstacle to any one’s writing a 
really poetic version of the Psalms (or of 
most of them) that shall be a serviceable 
liturgic rendering—at least, until the com- 
poser of psalm tunes shall be controlled by 
the versifier, instead of controlling him, as 
hitherto, and shall apply some undeveloped 
resources of his art to produce accompani- 


* The Psalms in Metre. By C. B. Cayley, B.A. 


ments for such couplets or stanzas as are at 
first adopted, in deference to the structure of 
the Hebrew, without consulting him.” 
Rem acu tetigit. The whole difficulty is 
a factitious one, and here is its perfect solu- 
tion. All versifiers of the Psalms have 
‘hitherto been predoomed to failure by their 
obedience to a purely arbitrary rule, that of 
adopting the ballad metre or other forms of 
verse not less incongruous with the concen- 
trated brevity of the Hebrew diction. The 
least fault of this rule is that it sometimes 
makes it necessary to couple together, for 
the sake of completing a quatrain, two sen- 
tences, or two halves of sentences, which 
ought, in all logical propriety, to be kept 
asunder; but the worst and most frequent 
evils attendant upon it are pleonasm, para- 
phrase, and intercalation. When you have 
three, four, or five words given you to spin 
into four verses, you must needs have re- 
course to every contrivance for stretching 
and stuffing out, and you must inevitably 
produce something very unlike the original. 
But why should you take so much trouble 
to such bad purpose? Better refuse the or- 
der at once, and insist on cutting your coat 
according to your cloth. The capabilities 
of English verse are not so restricted that it 
may not be possible to borrow or invent a 
metre which “ gives a verse-unit of conven- 
ient shortness, and which also, if need be, 
can be modified, without offending the ear, 
by an occasional intercalation of feet within 
the line or lines within the stanza.” These 
advantages are found in the couplet of un- 
equal lengths, of which Mr. Cayley uses sev- 
eral varieties. The terseness obtainable in 
this metre may be seen in this short extract 
from the Psalm cix, verses 17-20. 
“As he loved cursing, let that be his lot ; 

As blessing pleased him not, 

So keep it from him far. Let malison 

Be the robe he puts on, 

And sink like water through him, and about 


His bones, like oil poured out. 
This the Lord yield to them who peace refuse 


me, 
Who lyingly accuse me. 


Before we give further examples of Mr. 
Cayley’s versification, we will revert to his 
preface for an extract, in which he very hap- 
pily demonstrates the needfulness of a poeti- 
eal rendering of works so essentially lyrical 
and elegiacal as the Psalms. 
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“We readily dispense, most of us, with 
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se translation for Homer or for Tasso, 
ecause we hope, notwithstanding all tech- 
nical difficulties, to realize the charm and 
power of their compositions more effectually 
where they are not quite divested of all con- 
natural form and euphony. And not only 
our heart and imagination, but our under- 
standing even, is not slightly interested in 
people’s imitating the original shape of great 
poetic writings ; for the understanding fears 
to be misled by poetic utterances presented 
to her under the mask of prose, and to take 
as materially true that which is only true in 
sentiment and spirit. Yet it would be most 
ridiculous to derogate in :. general way from 
the value of a prose version of any part of 
the Bible; for prose only can give that high 
material accuracy which must be demanded 
where we have recourse so confidently, as 
regards every detail, to deduce all the prin- 
ciples of morality and of religion. Still, 
the practical exposition of the Bible must 
demand some recognition of the dissimilarity 
of its diction in prose and poetry, and this 
even, as could be demonstrated, to prevent 
gross errors and sophistications. And on 
this ground, an occasional reference to a po- 
etic version of the Psalter, or other Scrip- 
tures, may be useful even to those who, by 
nature or by training, are most insensible or 
indifferent to poetry in a general point of 
view. But here an objection to my argu- 
ment will be readily started by many who 
are acquainted, if even slightly, with the 
Hebrew language. ‘The poetry of your 
originals,’ they will say, ‘is not verse in our 
modern sense: the prose of your authorized 
version is not, in the fullest sense, prosaic: 
the Hebrew form and the Elizabethan are not 
so incompatible as you pretend. We find 
no rhymes in Hebrew—no regular accentual 
metres—not even those quantitative verses 
which we recognize in Greek or Latin, but 
which we generally despair of seeing imi- 
tated in a modern lapetee. The cadences 
of parallel clauses, the equality or the simple 
proportions which we observe in their length, 
give the Hebrew text a poetic character that 
we feel, but are incapable of defining; yet 
the same cadences, the same symmetry, 
seem to come of themselves, by the grace of 
nature, into a literal prose version: a little 
art, at most, is requisite to bring them into 
strong relief, as we see by the translations 
of Herder, or by some of the chants and an- 
thems used in our own worship.’ This ob- 
es I can only in part hope to overcome. 
will remark, however, that, despite the 
general resemblance between Hebrew poetry 
and what we call measured prose in English, 
the former is distinguished by a remarkable 
brevity and compactness (so that not half 
as many words, perhaps, go to a verse in the 
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Hebrew as in the most literal prose English), 
as likewise by great freedom in grouping 
the leading words—not in the order of the 
logical sentence, but in any that may suit 
the feeling of the writer. And the necessity 
of preserving such a brevity is the greater, 
because it generally implies a simple Preadth 
and vagueness, though without equivocal- 
ness, in the import of a phrase, that cannot 
but be solely injured by those continual fill- 
ings-up, qualifications, and limitations which 
we know so little how to dispense with in 
modern languages. This conciseness, this 
compactness and simplicity, this comeliness 
of well-grouped words, cannot be at all imi- 
tated in English without sometimes using 
such ellipses and inversions as we are not 
accustomed to tolerate in prose, though a 
simple rhyming metrerenders them familiar 
and acceptable, while it tends to strengthen 
the cadences, and the correspondences of 
term to term, that might otherwise be lost 
or weakened through the inevitable multi- 
plication of words in English.” 


The two kinds of couplets most used by 
Mr. Cayley are those seen in the following 
examples. 


“ PSALM XXIII. 


“‘ Jehovah is my shepherd ; there shall be 
Nought wanting unto me. 
He’ll in green meadows couch me, and beside 
Refreshing waters guide ; 
Revive my sonl, and in his righteous ways 
Guide me for his name’s praise. 
Hence will I through the valley of the shade 
Of death walk undismayed : 
For thou’lt be with me, and thy staff and rod 
Shall comfort me, O God. 
Thou wilt in my foes’ front my table spread, 
And plenteously mine head 
Anoint with oil, and make my cup o’erflow. 
Goodness and Grace, I know, 
Shall follow me through life; I shall appear 
In God’s house every year.” 


“PSALM XC. 


“From race of men to race 

Thou hast, O Lord, been our abiding-place. 

Before the hills had birth, 

Or ever thou hadst formed the world and 
earth ; 

From all time heretofore, 

Thou art God, and to all time evermore. 

Thou bring’st mankind to death ; 

Thou sayst, Return, children of man, to 
breath. 

A thousand years pass by 

As yesterday, as a night-watch in thine eye. 

‘Thou causest them to stream 

Onwards—as transient as a sleep they seem, 

Or as the grass’s prime, 

That groweth and is green at morning time, 

And is cut down, and fades, 

And shrivels up before the evening shades. 
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We in thine anger pine, 

We are consumed with parching wrath of 
thine. 

Thou keep’st our guilt in sight, 

», Hi Io Ty 

Our youth’s offences in thy aspect’s light. 

Our days come to a close ; 

In thy displeasure ; yea, as breath that goes, | 

Do we consume our years. | 

The days we live are ten and threescore years ; | 

And though some men attain 

To fourscore, ’tis but weariness and pain: =| 

For outworn is their might, 

And hast’neth to depart, and we take flight. | 

Who knows of thy displeasure 

The power? who can thy wrath, thy terrors 
measure ? } 

Teach us to count our days, 

So that our hearts to wisdom we may raise. | 

How long? nay! turn thee tow’rd | 

Thy servants, and repent thyself, O Lord. | 

Betimes with grace upraised 

Our hearts, and make thou glad and blithe , 
our days. 

For all our days of tears 

Rejoice us, and for sorrow-visited years, 

Before thy servants show 

Thy works, and let their sons thy splendor 
know; 

Yea, let the Lord God’s favor 

Be shown us, and support our hands’ en- | 
deavor : 

Support our hands’ endeavor.” 


The following is a fine dactylic measure, 
and the only example of it in the volume :— 


“ Come, let us utter a cry to the Lord, a shout 

of exultation 

To the rock of our salvation. 

Let us approach in a grateful acclaim before 
him, loudly voicing 

A melody of rejoicing. 

Truly the Lord isamighty God, and a mighty 
ruler, far 

Above all the gods that are. 

All hidden hollows of earth in his hand, and 
all the mountains’ crests, 

Are under his behests. 

His the sea is, to which he set a bourne; and 
all the dry main-land 

Was moulded by his hand. 

Come we, come all to the face of the Lord, 
who made us, and adore him, 

And bow to kneel before him. 

Sure God is our God ; a people of his we are, 
the sheep he feedeth, 

Whoever his voice now heedeth. 








‘Harden your hearts not against me, as in the 
day of provocation, 

The day of my temptation, 

When in the wilderness I was assayed ; your 
fathers tempted me, 

And my great works did see, 

Forty years long was I grieved, and said, 

‘alse-hearted sons are they, 
Who have not known my way. 





Wherefore in anger an oath to them I re. 
corded, that by none 


Should my repose be won.’ ” 


It is a pity that the strikingly appropri- 
ate rhythm of this jubilant song should be 
marred by so discordant a line as the first 
of the seventh verse. It is false, whether 
scanned by accent or quantity. Neither 
prosody, euphony, nor the law of emphasis 
will allow us to read. 


“« Sire God is | oir Géd, a | people of, ete.” 


Mr. Cayley sometimes places his rhymes 
in a very awkward manner, as in these lines 
from the 132d Psalm, which have every thing 
in common with the most unrhythmical prose 


| except the form in which they are printed— 


* From offspring of thine own 
Blood, I will set thine heir upon thy throne.” 


In a few instances, his rendering falls below 
the dignity of the original, and is therefore 


| wsthetically untrue to its sense. In the sec- 
‘ond psalm,—an invective upon the heathen 


foes of the Lord and his anointed, — the 
grand phrase of the Bible version, “ the 
Lord shalt have them in derision,” is de- 
graded by Mr. Cayley into this ignoble one, 
‘the Lord shall sneer at them;” and the 
eighth verse—* Thou shalt break them with 
a rod of iron: thou shalt dash them to pieces 
like a potter’s vessel ”—becomes— 


“Thou shalt with iron rod them rule, and break 
Like that which potters make,” 


| —a piece of doggerel not surpassed by Tate 


or Brady, and worthy even of that paragon 
of “ tradittori, traduttori,” Elphinstone, the 
translator of Martial. 

But a few blemishes, which may easily be 
removed in future editions, may well be for- 
given in a work of so much labor as Mr. 
Cayley’s and are as nothing in comparison 
with its great and signal merits both of con- 
ception and execution. He has broken down 
an inveterate and barren literary prejudice, 


and raised up a fruitful principle upon its 


ruins. Had he done no more than this, he 
would be entitied to our cordial thanks ; but 
they are due to him in still ampler measure 


| because he, and he alone, has suceeeded- in 


enriching English literature with a really 
poetical version of the Psalms. 

















From Chambers’s Journal. 
ENGLAND'S LITTLE INCUMBRANCE. 

THE popular notion which attributes the | 
existence of what Mr. Disraeli so pleasantly 
calls a fleabite, entirely to the genius of the 
great fillibuster of 1688, does rank injustice 
to his predecessors on the throne. It is true, 
it was in the reign of Silent William that 
exchequer bills were first issued, life and 
terminable annuities granted, and the na- 
tional debt moulded into its present shape ; 
but the practice of anticipating revenue by 
borrowing—the foundation of the grand su- 
perstructure—came in with William the Nor- 
man himself, or originated with his imme- 
diate successors. 

At first these loans were raised by the au- 
thority of the crown alone, no interest being 
paid for the accommodation. Tangible, or 
what modern advertisers term “ available 
security,” was often required from royal cli- 
ents by the money-lenders. Henry III. hav- 
ing borrowed 5,000 marks from the Earl of 
Cornwall, bound over all his Jews—that 
wealthy, persecuted race being apparently 
looked upon as the king’s own—to pay to 
the earl, in certain instalments, the sums of 
3,000 marks, under a penalty of £500 for 
every default, power being given to the earl 
to distrain upon their goods and persons, if 
need were. The expulsion of the Jews in the 
following reign deprived the crown of this 
ready resource. Henry V., at a loss for funds 
wherewith to carry out his designs against 
France, obtained £500 from the Bishop of 
Worcester and the city of Coventry, deposit- 
ing with the lenders, as a pledge of repay- 
ment, his great Skelton collar, garnished 
with four rubies, four great sapphires, thirty- 
two great pearls, and fifty-three lesser ones. 
The hero of Agincourt never redeemed his 
collar, and it was not till the sixth year of 
his successor that it rejoined the royal in- 
signia. Henry VI. pawned the crown jewels 
again and again, in order to raise money to 
carry on the contest with his rival of the 
White Rose. 

The securities given by the crown con- 
sisted of privy seals, letters-patent, and de- 
bentures—so called from the acknowledg- 
ment of the debt beginning with the word 


\ 
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‘‘debentur.” The Jews used, for the same 
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not be found in that repository when the chi- 
| rograph was presented for payment, the lat- 


ter was nothing better than waste paper or 
parchment. But the security most commonly 
employed was that of the tally, the only in- 
strument by which the exchequer acknowl- 
edged the receipt of money. The tally was 
a stick of well-dried, well-seasoned hazel, cut 
square, and uniform at end and in the shaft. 
The sum of money which it represented was 
cut ingnotches by the cutter, and written 
upon two sides of it by the writer of tallies. 
The tally was cleft in the middle with a knife 
and mallet by the chamberlains, each half 
having a superscription and a half part of 
the notch or notches. One part, called the 
tally, was delivered to the person lending 
the money, the other, the counter-tally, be- 


‘ing retained. When the tally and counter- 


tally came afterwards to be joined, they fitted 
so exactly that there could be no doubt of 
their genuineness. 

Henry VI. was the first monarch who con- 
trived to shift the burden of debt from his 
own shoulders to those of his subjects ; the 
authority of Parliament being given to the 
king’s council to make securities for the cred- 
itors of the crown in 1429, 1438, and 14386; 
and yet in 1450 his majesty owed £372,000 
more than he knew how to pay. Parliament 
again came to his aid, and drew upon the 
purse of the nation for the amount. In the 
twenty-first year of the reign of Henry VIIL., 
the Commons, considering that divers of the 
king’s subjects held securities for great sums 
of money which had been expended in the 
public service, repaid the advances, and re- 
leased the king from all obligations regard- 
ing them. James I., during the earlier part 
of his reign, borrowed money at the “ ordi- 
nary ” interest of ten per cent; in 1625 the 
rate was reduced by act of Parliament to 
eight per cent. 

Another method of anticipating revenue 
was by the issue by the exchequer of tallies 
of pro, resembling the more ancient tallies | 
of profer given to the sheriffs, in acknowl- 
edgment of the prepayment of the issues of 


| their bailiwicks. When Parliament assumed 


the exclusive right of taxing the nation, it 
made provision, from time to time, for an- 
ticipating the produce of the taxes, either by 


purpose, written instruments called chiro- | allowing discount for their prepayment, or 
graphs, one-half of which document was kept | by borrowing money to be repaid as the 


in the king’s chest ; if this counterpart could | revenue accrued. Upon the quarrel between 
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Charles I. and the Parliament resolving it- | 
self into a trial by battle, the Parliament is- 
sued an ordinance, declaring it would be an 
acceptable service if all good subjects would 
advance, by way of loan, such sums as they 
would have been assessed under a tonnage 
and poundage bill, which having passed both 
Houses, lacked only the royal assent to be- 
come law; all such good citizens being re- 
warded for their patriotism by a deduction of 
fifteen per cent being made on their geveral 
assessments. Charles, equally distressed 
for the sinews of war, had recourse to the 
farmers of the customs; not only did he 
borrow largely from them, but he compelled 
them to become personally bound for loans 
contracted in other quarters. In return, 
they received a three years’ extension of 
their lease, with power to repay themselves 
with interest, by deducting certain sums 
from the customs receipts every year. This 
proved a bitter bad bargain for the farmers. 
The Parliament of 1640 refused to recognize 
the transaction, and handed over the cus- 
toms to other parties, leaving those who had 
put their faith in Charles without a chance 
of reimbursing themselves, and at the mercy 
of the creditors to whom they had made 
themselves responsible. Sir Paul Pindar 
and several others died in prison; those who 
survived until the Restoration, were re-in- 
stalled in their old offices, and accepted 
£200,000 in discharge of the much larger 
amount justly due to them. 

In 1664, a more systematic method of an- 
ticipating income was adopted. In order to 
supply the king with ready money, all per- 
sons willing to lend money, or furnish any 
necessaries to the crown upon credit, re- 
ceived a tally by way of acknowledgment, 
and were paid six per cent interest per annum 
till the principal was returned. The act au- 
thorizing this was passed, said the Speaker, 
in the hope that “as the rivers do naturally 
empty themselves into the sea, the veins of 
gold and silver in this nation will plentifully 
run into this ocean, for the maintenance of 
his majesty’s just sovereignty on the seas.” 


offered to bestow the treasurership upon the 
discoverer of any way of extrication. Clif- 
ford was the winner of the prize. His plan 
had at least the merit of simplicity ; he shut 
up the exchequer, and instead of repaying 
the money advanced upon its security, is- 
sued only the interest due thereon. General 
distrust was the natural consequence ; bank- 
ruptcies became the order of the day; mer- 
chants and traders stood not upon the order 
of their going, but went at once, and com- 
merce was brought to a stand-still. The 
national creditors were thus defrauded of 
£1,328,526 ; the interest of this sum, amount- 
ing to £79,711, the king charged upon his 
hereditary revenue. At his death, the pay- 
ment was stopped. After many years’ liti- 
gation, judgment was pronounced against 
the crown; but an act was passed in 1699, 
declaring, that in lieu of the crown being 
chargaeble with the payment of the six per 
cent, the excise should be made answerable 
for the payment of three per cent per annum 
upon the sum mentioned in the letters-pa- 
tent, subject to being redeemable upon the 
payment of £664,263. The twenty-five 
years’ interest properly due to the patentees, 
together with their original capital, amounted 
to £3,428,526, so that they lost no less than 
£2,800,000 by the transaction. The princi- 
pal of £664,263 still forms part of our funded 
debt—the only portion of it contracted prior 
to the Revolution, at which time the whole 
outstanding debt of the country, including 
some £300,000 arrears of pay due to the 
army and navy, did not exceed £384,888, 
6s. 9d. The ordinary annual revenue was 
£1,580,000, and the average expenditure, 
£1,700,000. 

The glorious Revolution inaugurated a 
new financial era; with it commenced the 
system under which our national debt has 
increased from a paltry £85,000 to above 
£700,000,000. The extraordinary military 
expenditure of the new monarch, necessi- 
tated not only increased taxation, but the 
raising of large sums upon tallies of antici- 
pation ; a means so extravagantly used, that 








His hope was fulfilled. Wealthy people 
eagerly advanced money to the exchequer 
upon the security of the supplies voted by 
Parliament, and were gradually repaid as 


| by the end of 1696 the amount due upon 
| outstanding tallies exceeded the funds avail- 
| able for their discharge by more than 4,000,- 
000. They fell, as a matter of course, con- 


the produce of the taxes flowed into the | siderably below par, and to save the national 
treasury; but in eight years’ time Charles | credit, their liquidation was provided for by 
was in such pecuniary difficulties, that he ‘an act called The First General Mortgage. 
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Previous to this, it had become evident that 
some other means of borrowing money must 
be found; accordingly, in 1692, government 
was authorized to raise £1,000,000 on life 
and tontine annuities, the lenders receiving 
ten per cent per annum for seven years, and 
afterwards seven per cent on the lives of 
their nominees, with benefit of survivorship 
till the number was reduced to seven; or 
the option of receiving an annuity for one 
life at fourteen per cent. Two years after- 
wards, £300,000 was raised upon annuities 
for one, two, and three lives, at fourteen, 
twelve, and ten per cent respectively. £1,- 
000,000 was also raised by lottery upon an- 
nuities for sixteen years at fourteen per cent ; 
and in the same year, the Bank of England 
was incorporated, and the foundation of our 
funded debt laid, by the borrowing from its 
corporation of £1,200,000 at eight per cent, 
with £4,000 allowed for the expense of the 
house, making an annuity of £100,000 at 
eight and a half per cent—an interest re- 
duced from time to time till brought down 
to its present rate of three per cent. In 
1695, the holders of single life-annuities 
were allowed, on advancing an additional 
sum equivalent to four and a half years’ 
purchase, to convert them into long annui- 





ties of ninety-six years’ certain duration; if 
the annuitant declined, any one could take | 
the long term at five years’ purchase, subject | 
to the original life-annuity; and so all the | 
single life-annuities were gradually converted | 
into long annuities. 

Spite of these strenuous efforts to place 
the finances in a satisfactory condition, 1696 | 
saw the government almost at its wits’ end | 
for money—the difficulties of the situation | 
aggravated by the commercial distress occa- 
sioned by the calling in of the old clipped 
silver before new coin had been provided to 
supply its place. King William, busy in the 
Low Countries, was ever crying for more. 
“Tf you cannot devise expedients to send 
contributions or procure credits,” he writes, 
“all is lost, and I must go to the Indies.” A 
little later, he urges the anticipation of the 
land-tax, meeting all objections as to the 
illegality of the procedure by declaring: 
“In such extreme necessity, we must not be 
too scrupulous.” Pressed so hardly for that 
which he knew not how to obtain, the Duke 
of Shrewsbury writes bitterly to Russell: | 
“You have left us in the saddest condition | 
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that ever people were in; an army abroad, 
a fleet and army at home, to maintain, and 
neither friends nor money to do it.” In 
these exigent circumstances, Montagu, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, came to the 
rescue. An act for the establishment of a 
National Land Bank passed the Commons, 
in which Montagu inserted provisions for 
imposing new duties on salt, and borrowing 
£2,564,000 upon the credit thereof, cither by 
tallies of loan and orders of repayment at 
seven per cent, or by “indented bills of 
credit,” issued by the exchequer, for any even 
number of pounds sterling as might be most 
convenient to those ready to accept them. | 
These bills bore interest not exceeding 3d. | 
per diem, and were payable on demand, the 
treasury being authorized to cancel the bills 
as paid off, re-issue them, or issue new bills 
in lieu of them, as was deemed most conyen- 
ient. Holders were privileged to commute 
them for a perpetual annual payment of seven 
per cent, redeemable upon the return of the 
principal. The first issue of exchequer bills 
took place on the 14th July, 1696, and al- 
though £1,500,000 was authorized by the 
act, only £159,169 was actually issued; of 
which only £59,364 was outstanding at the 
end of the year. In 1697, a fresh issue of 
exchequer bills took place, to the amount of 
£1,199,990, bearing interest at £7, 12s. per 
cent per annum, the greater portion not ex- 
ceeding £10 in value. 

Tallies of pro were issued by the author- 
ity of Parliament for the first time in 1696, 
for the purpose of defraying the household 
expenses of the king and royal family. In 
1698, tallies of anticipation were issued to 
pay off a loan of two millions contracted with 
the newly constituted East India Company. 
Others were issued in the following year, 
to cover any deficiencies of ways and means 
under the Appropriation Act of that date. 
At the conclusion of William’s reign, the 
whole national debt, which had reached as 
high as fifteen millions, amounted to £12,- 
552,486, of which £3,200,000 was funded. 

In 1707, England was engaged in the War 
of the Spanish Succession, to meet the ex- 
penses of which contest, exchequer bills were 
issued for £1,500,000. These were payable 
at the exchequer for any account, and ex- 
changeable for cash at the Bank of England, 
which was paid four and a half per cent per 
annum for circulating the bills. No interest 
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was indorsed upon them by the exchequer, | When he was gathered to his rest, it had 
that duty devolving upon the bank. Two) been reduced by some six and twenty mil- 
years afterwards, this issue was cancelled, | lions. At the end of George the IV.’s reign 
and commuted into a debt due to the Bank in 1830, it had still further declined to £784,- 
of England of £1,775,027, 17s. 10 1-2d., | 803,997; the Sailor King left it some three 
with interest at six per cent, payable from 'millions the worse; but under our present 


the house-duties. This is the first instance | 
of the funding of exchequer bills. A new 
issue in 1709 were for a time divided into | 
“non-specie bills, receivable on account rad | 
taxes or loans at the exchequer, and “ specie | 
bills,” re-issued by the exchequer, and pay- 
able on demand at the bank; a distinction 
abolished in 1711, by making all of them pay- 
able on demand. Up to this time, no addition 
had been made to the capital of the public 
debt beyond the amount actually borrowed. 
Towards the end of Anne’s reign, the diffi- 
culty of raising money became so great that 
recourse was had to obtaining loans by means 
of lotteries, in which every ticket was en- 


deservedly loved monarch it was gradually 
reduced, till it reached its minimum point 
isince 1812—£769,082,549. This was in 
the financial year 1853-54, just before the 
‘breaking out of the war with Russia, which 
left us with the debt increased to £808,108,- 
722, although the annual charge upon it was 
less by a million than on the smaller debt of 
1837. The last alternative of kings has 
proved a monstrously costly alternative to 
to all nations, and to none more than our 
own. For’ example, we had added to our 
national debt, by the War of the Spanish 
Succession, lasting 11 years, £22,370,202 ; 
by the wars of Right of Search and Aus- 


titled to a capital equal to the sum advanced, | trian Succession, eight years, £29,314,632 

and the prize tickets to a large additional | by the Seven Years’ War, £60,782,368 ; by 
capital, both bearing interest at six per cent, | the American War, eight years, £115,901,- 
and repayable in thirty-two years from funds | 732; by the French War (interrupted by 
allocated for the purpose. In six lottery |Treaty of Amiens), 22 year's, 421,375,628 ; 
loans raised between 1711 and 1714, the| by the Russian war, two years, £39,026,173 
amount ane anced was £9,000,000; the|—or seven wars only, extending over some 
prizes, £2,723,910—making an addition hes sixty years, have increased our obligations 
the capital of public debt of £11,723,910. | by the nice little sum of six hundred and 
It was in 1711 that the funded debt con ex- | eighty-eight millions, leaving increased tax- 
ceeded the unfunded, which it did by a mil- | ation out of the question altogether. Truly, 
lion; on Anne’s death in 1714, they stood | | these ‘butchers’ bills,” calculated from the 
respectively at £27,820,321 and £8,355,139 ; ' massive columns of the Blue-book to which 
the national liabilities havi ing been trebled | we are indebted for the facts herein stated, 
in the thirteen years of her reign. | are terrible items in our national ledger. 

In 1719, provision was first made for ex-| Since 1856, a reduction of some three 
changing residuary exchequer bills for new | millions has been effected in the total amount 
ones. The first monarch of “ Brunswick’s of the public debt of Great Britain; but 
Yoyal line” left the debt at £52,523,923 ; an | with the time for turning swords into prun- 
amount nearly doubled in the thirty-four |ing- hooks as far off as ever, and with the 
years’ reign of his successor. Then came | country awake to the i imperative necessity of 
the days when George III. was king—the | being prepared for any contingency, costly 
American rebellion, the long death- struggle | defences loom in no distant fature ; ; and as 
with Napoleon, with its absorbing subsidies | we may fairly make posterity pay its propor- 
and usurious loans. In 1815, the national | wre for safety, there is little hope of the Com- 





debt reached its maximum of £861,039,960, | missioners for the Reduction of the National 
having increased during the fifty-five years | Debt being able to do much in that way for 
of Father George’s rule at an average rate | many years to come. 

of thirteen and a half millions per annum! | 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HINTS ON PROPOSALS. 
BY AN EXPERIENCED CHAPERONE. 
Most women allow that in the course of 
their lives they have gone through, at least 
once, the ordeal of a “ proposal,” but then 
they fecl bound in honor not to disclose cir- 


cumstances and particulars. Men naturally | 


enough utterly refuse to detail their experi- 
ences on this subject. Their Edith or Georg- 
ina sits at the head of their table, and the 
mystical words used to induce her to accept 
that happy position, whether inspired by the 
feelings of the moment, or guided by the 
light of numerous previous failures, we are 
never allowed to know. I, therefore, as an 
elderly matron, hope for some gratitude from 
the rising generation, if I offer a few sug- 
gestions and write down such information 
on this mysterious subject as I have stored 
up in the course of a long life. 

In the first place then: Avoid too much 
haste in matrimonial matters. A clever 
writer in the Saturday Review recommends 
no man to marry till he has seen his beloved 
with a cold in her head. If his affection 
will stand this test, nothing, he thinks, can 
chill it; but this writer, I gather from in- 
ternal evidence in his own article, is young 
and a bachelor, and has evidently never 
made a sea voyage. However, his theory 
is good as far as it goes, and might, if 
generally acted upon, prevent some of the 
contretemps arising from hasty offers of mar- 
riage. One such occurs to me at this mo- 
ment, A proposal was written and sent by 
the post in the days when letters travelled 
quietly at the rate of ten miles an hour on 
the mail coach. The anxious lover for the 
first weck breathlessly expected the reply, 
but it did not come. The next week he 
pined, and was sleepless; still no answer. 
The third week he became indignant. “A 
civil acknowledgment was his due. She was 
heartless, and a flirt.” The next week he 
despised her, and congratulated himself on 
his escape; and, when, at the end of it he 
received his own letter back from the Dead 
Letter Office, because he had in his agita- 
tion forgotten to direct it, he had so com- 
pletely outlived his love that he never pro- 
posed to that lady at all. 

In the second place: Always deal with 
principals. If a girl is too young to know 
her own mind, you had better wait till she is 
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older; and, if she is too undecided ‘to judge 
of her own feelings, why not choose some 
one a little wiser? I know a fine disposition 
which was soured, and the course of two 
lives materially darkened, by a churlish old 
father, who never told his daughter of the 
declaration of attachment he had received 
for her, because he considered the income 
offered to be insufficient. She thought her 
feelings had been trifled with, and the man 
a heartless flirt. Many years afterwards, 
she found out, by accident, how much she 
had misjudged him; but it was then too 
late. 

Let me recommend young girls to shun 
the man who is, even when making love, 
wrapped up in himself and his own pursuits, 
instead of being able to throw his mind into 
their occupations, or to sympathize with their 
feelings. Such a man is either narrow- 
minded or narrow-hearted. I once saw a 
middle-aged invalid making love to a young 
girl. After making great efforts to secure 
an opportunity of meeting her, he drew his 
chair close to hers, looked into her face, 
sighed heavily, drew his chair still closer, 
and, while she looked at him in astonish- 
ment, and I in the distance strained my ears 
to hear what tender remark followed all this 
preparation, I heard him whisper with great 
emphasis, “ Who is your doctor?” I need 
hardly say that the proposal failed which 
followed this well-judged commencement. 
A more pardonable case of a man’s absorp- 
tion in his own pursuits was that of a very 
shy lover, whose one idea was horses. He 
never found courage to propose till he had 
persuaded the lady to go into the stable and 
look at his favorite horse. There he spoke, 
and there she answered yes. But this was 
natural and pardonable; a shy man may 
need this vantage ground, and, feeling his 
own inferiority in the drawing-room, may 
yet be aware of his superior knowledge and 
superior power in the stable, where his horse 
is his throne, and he himself a king.: 

Thirdly: Never express strong determi- 
nations on the subject of marriage, unless you 
mean to break them. I have seldom heard 
an old bachelor declare that he had quite 
decided not to marry without feeling sure 
that the subject was engrossing a good deal 
of his thoughts, and soon afterwards seeing 
his marriage announced in the Morning Post. 
If a man assures you he could never marrya 
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widow, or a fast young lady, or a girl who, 
is fat, he is sure to do it; and, when the | 
young girls who honor me with their confi- 
dence assure me they never could marry a 
man who is short, or who can’t ride across 
country, or who wears a beard, or who has | 
only £500 a year, or a country squire who 
rides without straps, or forgets to wear 
gloves, I consider that their doom is sealed, 
and that their husbands will be the opposite 
of their youthful ideal in these exact partic- 
ulars. But people fall generally du cété ou 
Von penche, and the penchant of this genera- 
tion is certainly not to idealize too much. 
Warning, therefore, on this head, is perhaps 
unnecessary. Rather, I remind them that 
imagination is, as Schlegel tells us, a garden 
of Eden within us, which man ought to dress 
and keep within bounds, not ruthlessly fell. 

I plead, therefore, that a little romance be 
still left around the proposal even in this 
money-making and money-seeking age. Let 
the words be spoken at a time and in a place 
which imagination may love to dwell upon, 
and beware of the example of Sir O. P——, 
a well-known physician. He is said to have 
rolled the note, in which he asked for the 
Duchess of ———’s hand, round a phial of 
medicine. She accepted the bitter draught 
but refused the man. I have also heard that 
a beautiful and accomplished lady, who had 
become an enthusiast in farming with the 
view of benefiting her tenants and depend- 
ants, was “proposed to” in a new pigsty 
by an eminent agriculturist, while they were 
discussing the various arrangements and im- 
provements which might be made in the 
building. Here an engrossing pursuit in 
common had assisted the dénouement ; but 
such similarity of taste may be but tempo- 
rary, and is a frail foundation for lasting 
union. 

A north-country gentleman, a master of 
hounds, and a man of much character and 
originality, but shy and peculiar in society, 
was by such similarity of taste thrown much 
in the way of a lady who rode well. My 
elderly cheeks tingle with a blush while I 
write that, the gentleman not improving the 
opportunities given him of declaring his sen- 
timents when riding home with the lady after 
hunting, she took a step which, as I am pre- 
senting the different aspects and circum- 
stances of proposals, I feel bound, however 





unwillingly, to relate: “‘ Why should we not 
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marry, Sir John?” she said. “Ah!” said 
Sir John; “I had often thought of it.” And 
married they were! 

There are fatalities which seem to attend 
upon some lovers—strange events, unex- 
pected meetings, which sometimes promote, 
sometimes prevent, proposals. A marriage 
took place not many years ago, in the great 
world, where the two lovers (long attached, 
but separated by the desire of their parents) 
met under an archway while each taking ref- 
uge in London from a sudden shower of rain. 
Neither of them had the least idea of the 
neighborhood of the other, when the sudden 
meeting occurred which decided the course 
of their future lives. In another case the 
engagement was broken off on account of 
limited means, and the gentleman went 
abroad. Returning after some years’ ab- 
sence, he arrived late on the railway plat- 
form, and rushed into the first carriage he 
reached, just as the train was in motion. In 
it he found (with her mother) the lady he 
had been so long vainly endeavoring to for- 
get, and the meeting ended in one of the 
happiest of marriages. 

Hans Andersen gives in one of his books 
an amusing account of a young man, newly 
appointed to some official position in the 
court of Copenhagen, ordering his court 
dress in great haste, that he might be pres- 
ent at a ball where he meant to declare his 
attachment to a beautiful girl whom he hed 
long loved. All went smoothly, and he was 
on the point of proposing, nay, had spoken 
a few preliminary words, when a button gave 
way on the hastily made court dress. The 
lover. rushed abruptly away, and the lady, 
hurt at his unlooked-for departure, made an 
engagement for a sleighing party next day, 
where she received and accepted the offer of 
another lover. Thus, love, as well as life, 
often hangs upon a thread. 

In matrimony, as in other affairs, it is all- 
important to put the critical question in the 
way best adapted to the character and dis- 
position of the person concerned. A gen- 
tleman who had several sisters—agreeable, 
sensible, and, some of them, fine-looking 
women—was one day asked how it happened 
that they had all reached middle age unmsr- 
ried. ‘I will explain,” he replied. “ Pro- 


posals without attentions, and attentions 
without proposals; this is the clue to my 
sisters’ single life.” To take an opposite 
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example. A friend of mine with a warm 
heart and quick impulses is much in the 
habit of decidedly negativing any proposi- 
tion when first made to her, merely on ac- 
count of its novelty. One day, while refer- 
ring to her happy marriage, I inquired how 
it happened, with her dislike to new sugges- 
tions, that she did not say No, when her 
husband proposed toher. “Ah!” she said, 
“I did; but he knew my habit, and put the 
question in such a way that saying no meant 
es.” 

Lastly : Always secure your retreat in love 
asin war. This is a precaution never to be 
neglected. Mr. A , brother to the late 
Lord Z——, whose proud and haughty tem- 
per was proverbial, proposed to a lady in 
Portman Square Gardens. After being re- 
fused the rejected lover turned away from 
her in great indignation, but, finding the 
gate of the garden locked, was obliged to 
return to the lady to petition for the key. 
Another case, still more trying, was that of 
a gentleman travelling in North America, 
who, after being hospitably received in the 
house of an officer high in command there, 
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proposed to his host’s daughter, the evening 
before his intended departure, and was re- 
fused. A deep fall of snow came on in the 
night ; the roads became impassable ; and 
the poor man, to his unspeakable mortifica- 
tion, was detained for a week in the house 
with the lady who had rejected him. 

Such are some of the incidents relating to 
proposals which occur to me at this moment. 
Stranger and more varied cases will proba- 
bly rise up to the memory of most of my 
readers, surrounded, in some instances, by 
sad and softening recollections ; embittered, 
in others, by long and unavailing regrets. 

Pause, then, and prosper, my young reader. 
Bear with you on your pathway the elderly 
chaperone’s best wishes for your happy en- 
trance into this land of promise. Remember 
the Italian proverb— 

“FE mezzo armato 
Che di buon’ donna é amato,” 
and believe that a marriage based on mutual 
esteem, built up by lasting affection, and 
crowned with Heaven’s blessing, is the fair 
remnant left us on earth of the institutions 
of Paradise. S. W. 





Joun Maynarp.—John B. Gough, the cel- 
ebrated temperance lecturer, who has returned 
to the United States, from a visit to his native 
England, and who is announced to’speak at 
Cooper Institute on next Monday evening, re- 
lated in one of his recent speeches, the following 
anecdote :— 


“ John Maynard was well known in the Lake 
district as a God-fearing, honest, intelligent pilot. 
He was a pilot on a steamer from Detroit to 
Buffalo one summer afternoon. At that time, 
those steamers seldom carried boats. Smoke 
was seen ascending from below, and the captain 
called ont, ‘Simpson, go down and see what 
that smoke is.’ Simpson came up with his face 
pale as ashes, and said—‘ Captain, the ship is on 
fire!’ Then, ‘Fire! fire! fire! fire on ship- 
board!’ All hands were called up. Buckets 
of water were dashed upon the fire, but in vain. 
There were large quantities of rosin and tar on 
board, and it was useless to attempt to save the 
ship. ‘The passengers rushed forward and in- 
quired of the pilot, ‘How far are we from Buf- 
falo?’ ‘Seven miles.’ ‘How long before we 
reach it?’ ‘ Three-quarters of an hour, at our 


present rate of steam.’ ‘Is there any danger?’ 





‘Danger here—sce the smoke bursting out! go 
JSorward, if you would save your lives!’ Pas- 
sengers and crew, men, women, and children, 
crowded the forward part of the ship. John 
Maynard stood at the helm. The flames burst 
forth in a sheet of fire ; clouds of smoke arose ; 
the captain cried out through his trumpet— 
‘John Maynard!’ ‘ Aye, aye, sir!’ ‘Are you 
at the helm?’ ‘Aye, aye, sir!’ ‘How does 
she head?’ ‘ South-east-by-east, sir.’ ‘Mead 
her south-east and run her on shore.’ Nearer, 
nearer, yet nearer she approached the shore. 
Again the captain cried out, ‘John Maynard !’ 
The response came feebly, ‘Aye, aye, sir!’ 
‘Can you hold on five minutes longer, John ?’ 
‘By God’s help I will!’ The old man’s hair 
was scorched from the scalp; one hand disabled, 
his knee upon the stanchion, and his teeth set, 
with his other hand upon the wheel, he stood firm 
as arock. He beached the ship—every man wo- 
man and child was saved, as John Maynard 
dropped, and his spirit took its flight to his God. 
[Sensation.] 

“ He sacrificed his life to save the lives of oth- 
ers. Itis worth agreater effort to save a man 
from moral ruin—to save a child from drunken- 
ness than from fire.” 
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From Chambers’s Journal. {Turkish Bath,” in red letters, for somehow 

THE TURKISH BATH IN LONDON. | jn England red is associated with every thing 

I kNow what the panacea is: it isn’t edu-| Turkish. There are two entrances—one for 
cation, it isn’t prize-fighting, and it isn’t | gentlemen, and the other for ladies. What 
even volunteering—it’s the Turkish bath. | they do on the ladies’ side, I can’t say, but 
Education is a very good cure, I’ve no! [ye no doubt things are conducted in very 
doubt, for rogues and vagabonds, and ruf- ‘much the same manner as upon the gentle- 
fians who commit the crime of hunger ; prize-| men’s ; and the fashion hereof is as follows : 
fighting is a healthy and ennobling occu- | As soon as you enter, you are requested 
pation for people made of cast-iron; and /to sit upon a form, pull off your shoes, and 
volunteering is strongly recommended by the | insert your feet into a pair of slippers & la 
faculty to young men of means who suffer | Turque, fashioned out of an old pair of 
from loss of appetite; but the panacea for! American goloshes or “rubbers” (at least 
the million is the Turkish bath. Methuselah, | mine were); not that it is by any means 
it is now generally allowed, owed his length | necessary, but it looks Turkish. Then, 
of days to this practice. I know that an in-} much as you may admire that sentiment of 
genious captain of artillery has written a ancient Pistol’s which proclaims the base- 
book, in which he endeavors to account for! ness of the “slave who pays,” you must sub- 
the nine centuries of that patriarch in an-! mit to slavery for the nonce, and abase 
other way. He holds, and he is under the yourself to the tune of three and sixpence; 
impression that he proves, that the earth | whereupon a ticket of admittance is put into 
grows and has gone on growing ever since | your hand, and you are politely requested 
the creation ; that in the days of Methuselah | to mount, as well as your Turkish slippers 
it was a very diminutive sphere indeed ; that will allow you, into anupper chamber. This 
the days and years were proportionately | chamber has windows in the roof only. 
short ; and that, consequently, Methuselah | 


was by no means a long-lived man, reckon- | 
ing according to our present scale of days | 
and years. But the majority of scientific | 
men deny this theory, and adopt the Turkish- 
bath explanation. The bard, I am aware, | 
with that disregard for truth which is one 
of the privileges of the poetic race, asserts | 
unblushingly that 

“Brandy cures the gout, the colic; and the 

phthisic, 

And is to all men the very best of physic.” 
But the user of the Turkish bath needs no 
physic of any description, and inveighs | 
against stimulants of all kinds; nay, it has | 
been asserted with some yehemence, and 
maintained with some degree of argument, 
that the man (or woman) who should daily 
take a Turkish bath, would stand in need of 
neither medicine nor raiment, and very little 
food would be necessary. Oxygen is the one 
thing needful, and the regular user of the 
Turkish bath gets plenty of that. I took 
my first in Palace Street, Pimlico. There’s 





These windows are all open, and at your en- 
trance, you are a little scared at observing 
what at first appear to you corpses in wind- 
ing-sheets lying upon red-covered ottomans. 
After a few moments, however, you recover 
sufficient self-possession to be aware that 
some of the corpses are reading newspapers, 
and many smoking. They repose at full 
length with a sheet partially thrown round 
them, and girt about the loins with what 
would in South Africa be considered a very 
handsome evening-dress, either of a red or 
yellow color. One of these “ evening- 
dresses,” together with a sheet, is then 
thrust into your hands. You accept bot 
with thanks, grin feebly at the donor, and 
take the liberty of asking if you are ex- 
pected to imitate the apparently insane con- 
duct of the gentlemen whom you see ly- 
ing about, and every mother’s son of whom 
you are willing to bet more than you can af- 
ford, will catch his death of cold. To your 
relief, you find that no such sacritice is re- 
quired of you at present for your three and 
sixpence. Having given up your valuables 





a chapel next door, but they don’t charge 











any thing extra on that account, though you | into the care of the superintendent, your at- 
can hear the organist practising quite dis-| tention is directed to a number of square 
tinctly. Now, the appearance of the bath | compartments, or apartments, protected from 
outside is as if it were built of some crumbly | the public gaze by red curtains. Into one 
sort of stone, and upon it is printed, “ The | of these you are inducted, and recommended 
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to reduce yourself to a state of nudity; to| poreally, to look about you, you perceive that 
gird yourself with the red or yellow “ ap’on” | the room in which you are has three doors : 
before mentioned ; to throw the sheet, ghost- | one by which you entered; another on your 


like, about you, and then descend the steps 


“you just now ascended. Arrived at the bot- 


tom, you are directed to turn to the right, 
pull aside a red curtain, and exchange your 
Turkish slippers for a pair of wooden clogs. 
A door is then pushed open, you are told to 
walk in, and do so, but for an instant feel 
disposed to back out again at the double. 
The temperature of the room is 120°, but 
that is comparatively a trifle: it is the spec- 
tacle you behold which appalls you. In the 
first place the room is darkened; through 
the gloom, you dimly discover, seated upon 
wooden stools—as it were of repentance— 
placed against the walls, and over a grating, 
through which comes the hot air, nude figures, 
both fat and thin. They sit and glare, as 
you take your place upon a vacant stool in a 
corner, and spring up on the spot with a cry 
of pain, for you’ve not been in the habit of 
sitting on the hob, and prefer a chair “ with 
just the chill off;” there they sit and glare, 
and perspire, and pant. Their faces are red, 
their veins distended; and that stout old 
gentleman who weighs, on a rough calcula- 
tion, about forty-seven stone, and looks like 
Hercules in very bad condition, gazes pite- 
ously at the stream which is pouring from 
his fat. After a few moments, you are suffi- 
ciently acclimatized to the temperature to 
sit down quietly and observe the operations. 
Your first impression is decidedly uncomfort- 
able ; you can’t help thinking you must have 
got into a torture-chamber by mistake ; your 
memory brings back all the tales you have 
read about the Spanish Inquisition, and 
scenes from Mr. Ainsworth’s Zower of Lon- 
don come floating before your mental vision ; 
for in the middle of the room wherein you 
are sitting, are what you take to be two racks; 
upon them are stretched at full length two hu- 
man figures, and over these, a-straddle, stand 
two ghastly executioners ; an occasional sigh 
or groan from the recumbent figures aids the 
horrible delusion. But after a while your eye- 
sight becomes clearer, your nerves stronger, 
and your imagination duller, so that the 
racks soften down into simple wooden tables 
or dressers, the victims into voluntary pa- 
tients, and the grim executioners into civil, 
careful, and tender operators. 

Being now in a position, mentally and cor- 


right as you enter, which leads into a sort of 
yard, the temperature whereof is about 70°; 

and a third upon your left as you enter, 

which opens into another room, heated to 

the somewhat alarming height of 180°. Of 
course, it is only by degrees that you gain 

all this knowledge. Hints are dropped from 

time to time by perspiring neighbors, which 

enable you to make up your mind that yon- 

der room is still hotter than that in which you 
sit, and that you must get baked there be- 
fore you can consider yourself “ thoroughly 
done.” Then youare aware of a list of regu- 
lations, which you rise up and read. They 
are six in number; and, if memory serve me 
truly, the first is a recommendation “ to re- 
main in the first or intermediate room until 
a general perspiration takes place.” The sec- 
ond is to this effect : “ If the heat be disagree- 
able or oppressive, wash the head with a lit- 
tle warm water, and the feet and hands with 
cold; ” and as the heat is disagreeable and op- 
pressive, you proceed at once to act upon it; 
then feeling, or fancying you feel, a little 
better, you peruse the remaining regulations. 
The third, ina teetotal spirit, accords you the 
kind permission “ to drink cold water freely, 
if you feel inclined, as soon as the body be- 
comes moist.” The fourth is a warning to 
you ‘to take care and cool thoroughly be- 
fore dressing, and whilst cooling, to expose 
the body as much as possible to the air.” 
The fifth advises you ‘“ to repose as much as 
you can whilst in the bath, and to avoid all 
exciting topics of conversation.” The sixth 
it is rather difficult to comprehend, by rea- 
son of its grammatical structure, the com- 
plication of conjunctions being worthy of 
Thucydides himself. I can only give it as 
it is printed, to the best of my recollection : 
“The proper time for taking a bath is either 
before meals, and not for less than two hours 
after a hearty one.” The first part is suffi- 
ciently intelligible, but the last is too much 
for most scholars; however, the best way 











would be never to take one at all after a 
| meal, and then you will be quite safe. After 
| this short trial of the effect produced upon 
ithe human body at a temperature of 120° 
| by a little reading, and discovering the re- 
| sult to be a gentle perspiration, you, in ac- 
| cordance with regulation one, enter the more 
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fiercely heated room. You look at the ther- 
mometer, and find that you are actually en- 
during a temperature of 180°. You sit 
down upon a board placed upon a marble 
slab, as you see other people sitting, and | 
you take particular care not to touch the | 
marble itself with any part of your body, for | 
the sudden hop, the starting eyes, the twisted 
mouth, and the profane ejaculation of the 
gentleman opposite, the calf of whose leg 
came into contact with the marble, lead you 
to the conclusion that it isn’t agreeable. In 
point of fact, the board is, to say the least, 
quite hot enough, and you're not quite sure 
you're not a fool for sitting on it; you think 
there is a great deal of reason in the remark 
of the gentlemen who sits next to you, who 
mutters that it’s quite hot enough for him ; 
and you listen with considerable interest to 
the short-necked gentleman, with very prom- 
inent veins, who asks in a husky voice if 
that sort of thing ever brings on apoplexy. 


When you think you have reduced your- | 


self by perspiration as nearly to a skeleton | 
as is convenient, you retreat to the “inter- | 
mediate” room. You are then taken in 
hand by an “ operator.” He requests you | 
to sit down upon one of the “dressers ;” he 
then takes hold of your right hand, pulls the | 
arm out sharply, tugs at your thumb and 
each of your fingers, striving to “ crack” the 
joints, and pinches and kneads the muscles. | 
Afterwards, he repeats the operation upon 
your left hand and arm. Now he jumps up 
behind you, rubs down your neck, presses 
upon your shoulders, and bidding you sup- 
port your hands upon the “ dresser,” passes 
the palm of his hand heavily down from 
shoulder to wrist. Next, he tells you to lie 
upon your back, putting a sort of block un- 
der your head, to support it. He leans the 
weight of his body upon your chest, and 
passes his hand over your ribs and all the 


muscles from the neck to the waist; he rubs_ 


your thighs, pulls your legs and toes, and 


twists your ankles; lastly, he turns you| 


over, back uppermost, and leans upon all 
parts of your back ; runs what feels very like 
his elbow down from the nape of your neck 
between your shoulder-blades as far as the 
string of the “ap’on” you have on; pulls 


all the muscles you have “aft” with thumb — 


and finger, as one stretches a piece of India- | 
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Being “done,” you sit 
down for a minute or two till the “‘ washer” 
is ready for you. 

He waits you in the third room, or court, 
or back-kitchen, or yard, or whatever is the 
proper name for it. He will seat you upon 
a form, cover you all over with Castilian 

soap, and then wash you with warm water. 
| During this time, he will most likely ques- 
|tion you after his kind, thus :— 

“This your first bath, sir?” 

“Yes.” 

(Sneeringly.) 

“Why t* 

** Why, you’re so alarmin’ dirty.” 

(Uneasily.) “Oh!amI? I didn’t know 
that. I have a bath every morning.” 

‘** What! a water-bath?” 

“Ton.” 

“That ’counts for it—that aint a bath; 
you might take that sort o’ bath all day, 
(and yet be as dirty as a chimney-sweep.” 

Not feeling on safe ground, you close the 
conversation. The “ washer” requests you 
to stand up, empties the tub of warm water 
in which you have been washed over your 
head, and proceeds to behave in a manner 
which excites a suspicion, on your part, that 

something unpleasant is coming. He begs 
you will stand as far back as you can; he 
_then catches hold of a gutta-percha tube, at 
one end of which is that part of a watering- 
pot which is pierced with holes, while the 
other end is fastened in the wall, and com- 
municates, you have a horrid fancy, with a 
tank of cold water. Your fancy has not de- 
ceived you, for in a moment a gelid stream 
is poured over feet and legs, and chest and 
back, and, peradventure, head. This sud- 
den attack is a little bewildering at first, and 
takes away the breath, causing any remarks 
you may have to make to issue forth ina 
broken form, accompanied by frequent gasps; 
but before it is over, you really enjoy it. 
You are now sent back into the warm rooms 
again; and after remaining there a few min- 
utes, until you become dry, you make your 
exit by the door by which you entered. 
Your clogs or pattens are now taken off; 
your slippers put on; a fresh “ap’on” is 
tied round your middle; your sheet is thrown 
round your shoulders; and you walk up 
| Stairs to the “lying-in-state” room. You 


“ T thought so.” 








rubber; pinches your calves; and with a! | fling yourself upon an ottoman, throw your 
parting wrench of the left leg, lets you know | sheet off your chest and legs, call for a cigar 
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anda cup of coffee, and believe yourself in 
Paradise. The sensations you experience 
are indescribable. So far from feeling the 
air from the open windows uncomfortable, 
you delight in it; you feel as though a 
weight had fallen from mind and body. In 
about half an hour, you find yourself thor- 
oughly cooled; you go into your little com- 
partment, dress yourself, recover your val- 
uables, descend the stairs, put off your 
slippers, put on your shoes, and sally forth 
in an ecstacy. 

But as no one with the full complement 
of wits ever goes a warfare without counting 
the cost, so a reasonable being takes a re- 
view of the charges he has been put to by 
his bath; and herein the man whose time is 
money, may fairly reckon the hours he spent. 
For my part, then, I entered at 4 p.M., and 
though, in obedience to the exhortation of 
regulation three, I drank six tumblers of 
water as soon as my body became moist, 
and employed all the means I could think 
of to bring on a perspiration, it was six 
o’clock before I showed any marked symp- 
tom—indeed, I began to doubt whether the 
pores hadn’t been forgotten when my partic- 
ular skin was manufactured. Those supe- 
rior beings who know all about the Turkish 
bath and the human skin, were horrified at 
the state of my hide, I dare say, and thought 
I must be a personification of the unclean 
thing; but I can only say, that if it’s per- 
spiration they want, I’ve plenty of that for 
them. Why, half an hour’s fencing, or 
stick-playing, or rowing, makes me perspire 
ten times as much as two hours’ baking in 
the bath-room; and I humbly submit that 
there may be persons for whom perspiration 
from exercise is more healthy than from ar- 
tificial heat. Iwas two hours getting into 
a proper state for shampooing or kneading ; 
I had to wait about a quarter of an hour, 
until the operator was ready to pinch, press, 
rub, and twist my limbs; I was about an- 
other quarter of an hour, I should think, 
having my limbs pinched, pressed, rubbed, 
and twisted, and my epidermis peeled off; 
I had to wait ten minutes before I was 
washed, and five minutes before I was dry, 
so that it was a quarter to seven when [ ar- 
rived at the “ lying-in-state” room: and I 
was three-quarters of an hour getting cool 
and dressing. On the whole, then, I had 
been three hours and a half taking my bath; 
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and though I am bound to say that, in a 
luxurious point of view, the delicious sensa- 
tions I experienced at the end, and for at 
least an hour after it, were quite worth the 
while, in an industrial point of view, I very 
much fear it was time wasted. Moreover, I 
had expended 3s. 6d. for the bath, and 10d. 
for a cigar and a cup of coffee; not that the 
latter disbursements were absolutely neces- 
sary, but they seemed Turkish, and as I was 
in for it, I thought I might as well go the 
whole Turkish hog. Certainly, if you are 
in the habit of having all kinds of diseases 
and paying all sorts of doctors’ bills, and 
you can be quit of both diseases and doctors 
by paying 4s. 4d. a week, it is comparatively 
cheap; but my remarks apply to those who 
are blessed with generally good health. 

Mr. David Urquhart, a prophet who has 
met with the proverbial treatment of proph- 
ets in their own country, is the great advo- 
cate for the re-introduction into Britain of 
the Turkish bath; I say re-introduction, for 
if I read Mr. Urquhart’s book, called the 
Pillars of Hercules, aright, he states that it 
was introduced into Britain by the Romans, 
though it has now unhappily died out. In- 
deed, Turkish is an epithet given to it sim- 
ply because it is in Turkey that it holds its 
ground tenaciously, whilst “ civilization” 
has banished it in other countries. ““ The 
result of progress,” says Mr. Urquhart, “is 
filth.” Witness the baths and wash-houses, 
the model lodging-houses, and the fact that 
nearly every man who can by any possibility 
do so, “tubs” every morning, and uses flesh- 
brushes, or something equivalent. “Pooh!” 
says Mr. Urquhart and his adherents; “my 
good friend, you’re a bornidiot. You think 
the use of water is to wash and make clean: 
not a bit of it. You believe with Pindar 
that dpotov pév idop: never was such a mis- 
take: dpiorov wév hot air. It is that which 
comes out of a man—which is im him and 
wants to come out—that defiles him. Per- 
spiration brings that out, and hot air brings 
on perspiration; then vive hot air! Water 
is all very well for ablution—that is to say, 
to wash away what perspiration has elicited ; 
but for every other purpose, you might as 
well drink it, and say you were cleansed. 
You, madam, whose skin is so fair and 
transparent to the uninitiated eye, that the 
ignorant would liken it to alabaster from 








Taurus, or marble from the quarries of Paros, 
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will be grieved to hear, what is only too true, |‘ there was neither blue-ruin nor double 
that you are really a nasty dirty creature, stout:” of course, because they had the hot- 
and that the laborer who perspires freely at air bath. 

his work, and wears his shirt for a whole) That the Turkish bath is a very good thing 
week long, is your superior in cleanliness.” | for those who suffer from rheumatism, neu- 
Now, I am no physiologist, but if perspira- ralgia, cutaneous eruptions, ete.—who have 
tion be the swmmum bonum, or the one thing too much fat, who take little or no exercise, 
needful, it appears to my simple judgment | who seldom perspire, and who can afford to 
perfectly unnecessary for persons in health | | pay three shillings and sixpence, and three 
to have recourse to artificial means; nature hours and a half in time, for an exquisite in- 
notoriously adapts herself to circumstances | dulgence—I have no doubt whatever. I my- 
in a healthy subject. There are natural | self cured a cold, and received three-quarters 
perspirations which I suppose expel secre- | of an hour’s intense gratification from it; 
tions as well as artificial ones; and if the | but that I’m an unclean person if I don’t 
perspirer take care to use ablution after-| have one once a week at least, I’ll not ac- 


° ° ° . | 
wards, and rub off his epidermis with a 
glove, or flesh-brush, or even his own hand, 


I confess I can’t see how he should fail to | 


be as clean as any slip-shod Turk that ever 
contented himself with one bath a week. 
And as for Hummals, I would be perfectly 
ready to back Mr. Thomas Sayers, after a 
few weeks’ training in his own style, against 
any three Turkish Hummals—one down, 
another come on—that ever perspired in a 
temperature of 200°. Moreover, it seems 
to me that if, as Mr. Urquhart asserts, 
“Rome was indebted to her strigil no less 
than to her sword for the conquest of the 
world,” the Turks have done wrong to omit 
the strigil whilst adopting the bath. It is 
quite clear that the bath alone is not suffi- 
cient to revive “the sick man:” he had bet- 
ter try the strigil. 

If Mr. Urquhart could re-introduce the Ro- 
man or Turkish bath, he would certainly be 
2 great benefactor, for it would be putting a 
great luxury within the reach of all classes. 
He believes the poor might obtain the bath 
at about twopence a head; but, then, how 
much time could they spare? Even were 
the building operatives to obtain the nine 
hours’ boon, would they spend three and a 
half in a bath? Mr. Urquhart is confident 
that the baths would supersede the gin-pal- 
aces. What a blessing were this to all but 
distillers!’ For my part, I’m afraid the gin- 
drinkers would have their bath and their 
“ blue-ruin,” too, just as those who should set 
them an example have their Turkish bath 
and their claret. Mr. Urquhart declares that 
it is not Islamism which prevents the use of 
spirituous liquors, but the bath. ‘In Greece 


and Rome, in their worst times,” he says, 


knowledge; and I can honestly state that 
'I wasn’t at all staggered, as they say you 
ought to be, at the immense quantity of dirt 
which accompanies your epidermis; there 
wasn’t so much asI expected. You may say 
that I must have expected a great deal then ; 
in fact, the attendant did observe that I came 
with rather exaggerated notions; but so it 
was. I was perfectly contented with my 
state of cleanliness, considering that I live 
in London. 

There is an experiment now at Bradford, 
in the shape of a Turkish bath for working- 
men, and very successful, I believe it has 
hitherto been. It will have already appeared, 
from what I have said, that there is but one 
part of the bath which cannot well be per- 
formed by yourself—that is, the shampooing. 
This difficulty is obviated by a whole family 
going together, and shampooing one another. 
It is this Bradford bath, I think, which is al- 
luded to in a lecture delivered some short 
time since by a medical gentleman at Shef- 
field, who assures his audience that, after 
long continuance in the taking of Turkish 


“fragrant ;” so that it may not be long before 
Breidenbach’s Wood Violet is superseded by 
Bouquet de Nigre au Naturel, or Double Ex- 
trait de Mille Hommes. The same medical 


cure consumption, if it is not too far advanced. 
It is hard to say how far that may be; but cer- 
tainly a Turkish bath is more pleasant than 
cod-liver oil, even with orange wine; and if 
I were phthisical, as Medicus says he was, I 
would certainly try it. It is worth the atten- 
tion of the Consumption Hospital. 





baths, the human body becomes positively, 


authority states, that the Turkish bath will | 
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From All the Year Round. 
A LETTER IN BLACK. 


A FLOATING on the fragrant flood ° 
Of summer, fuller hour by hour, 
With all the sweetness of the bud, 
Crowned by the glory of the flower, 
My spirits with the season flowed ; 
The air was all a breathing balm ; 
The lake so softly sapphire glowed ; 
The mountains lay in royal calm, 





Green leaves were lusty, roses blushed 
For pleasure in the golden time ; 
The birds through all their feathers flushed 
For gladness of their marriage prime. 
Languid, among the lilies I threw 
Me down, for coolness, ’mid the sheen, 
Heaven one large smile of brooding blue, 
Earth one large smile of basking green. 


A rich suspended shower of gold 
Hung o’er me, my laburnum crown ! 

You look up heavenward, and behold, 

. It glows, and comes in glory down! 

There, as my thoughts of greeuness grew 
To fruitage of a leafy dream, 

There, friend, your letter thrilled me through, 
And all the summer day was dim. 


The world, so pleasant to the sight, 
So full of voices blithe and brave, 

With all her lamps of beauty alight 
With life! I had forgot the grave. 

And there it opened at my feet, 
Revealing a familiar face, 

Upturned, my whitened look to meet, 
And very patient in its place. 


My poor bereaven friend, I know 

Not how to word it, but would bring 
A little solace for your woe, 

A little love for comforting, 
And yet the best that I can say 

Will only help to sum your loss, 
Tcan but lift my look, and pray 

God help my friend to bear his cross. 


I have felt something of your smart, 

And lost the dearest thing e’er wound 
In love about a human heart ; 

I, too, have life-roots underground. 
From out my soul hath leapt a ery 

For help, nor God himself could save ; 
And tears still run that naught will dry 


Save death’s hand with the dust 0’ the grave. 


God knows, and we may some day know, 
These hidden secrets of his love ; 
But now the stillness stuns us so, 
Darkly as in a dream we move. 
The glad life-pulses come and go, 
Over our head and at our feet ; 
Soft airs are sighing something low, 
The flowers are saying something sweet, 


And ’tis a merry world; the lark 

Is singing over the green corn ; 
Only the house and heart are dark! 
Only the human world forlorn! 
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There, in her bridal-chamber, lies 
A dear bed-fellow, all in white ; 
That purple shadow under eyes 
Where star-fire swam in liquid night. 


Sweet, slippery silver of her talk, 
And music of her laugh so dear, 
Heard in home-ways and wedded walk, 
For many and many a golden year; 
The singing soul and shining face, 
Daisy-like glad, by roughest road, 
Gone! with a thousand dearnesses 
That hid themselves for us and glowed. 


The waiting angel, patient wife, 
All through the battle at our side, 
That smiled her sweetness on our strife 
For gain, and it was sanctified ! 
When waves of trouble beat breast-high, 
And the heart sank, she poured a balm 
That stilled them, and the saddest sky 
Made clear and starry with her calm. 


And when the world, with harvest ripe, 
In all its golden fulness lay, 
And God, it seemed, saw fit to wipe, 
Even on earth, our tears away,— 
The good, true heart that bravely won, 
Must smile up in our face, and fall : 
And all our happy days are done, 
And this the end! And is this all ? 


The bloom of bliss, the secret glow, 
That clothed without, and inly curled,— 

All gone. We are left shivering now, 
Naked to the wide open world. 

A shrivelled, withered world it is, 
And sad, and miserably cold: 

Where be its vaunted braveries ? 
’*Tis gray, and miserably old. 

Our joy was all a drunken dream : 
This is the truth at waking. We 

Are swept out rootless by the stream 
And current of calamity, 

Out on some lone, and shoreless sea 
Of solitude, so vast and deep, 

As in a wrong Eternity, 
Where God is not, or gone to sleep. 


My friend, I see you with your cup 
Of tears and trembling, see you sit, 
And long to help you drink it up, 
With useless longings infinite— 
Sit, rocking the old mournful thought, 
That on the heart’s blood will be nursed, 
Unless the blessed tears be brought, 
Unless the cloudy sorrows burst. 


The little ones are gone to rest, 
And for a while they will not miss 
The mother-wings above the nest, 

But down a dream they feel her kiss ; 
And in their sleep will sometimes start, 
And toss wild arms for her caress, 
With moanings that must thrill a heart 

In heaven with divine distress. 


And sorrow on your threshold stands, 
The Dark Ladye in glooming pall ; 
I see her take you by the hands, 








I feel her shadow over all. 
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Hers is no warm and tender clasp: 
With silence solemn as the night’s, 

And veiléd face, and mighty grasp, 
She leads her chosen up the heights. 


The cloudy crags are cold and gray, 

You cannot scale them without scars— 
A many martyrs, by the way, 

Who never reached her tower of stars ! 
But there her beauty shall be seen, 

Her glittering face so proudly pure, 
And all her majesty of mien, 

And all her guerdon shall be sure. 


Well. ’Tis not written God will give 
To his beloved only rest ; 
The hard life of the Cross they live,— 
They strive, and suffer, and are blessed. 
The fect must bleed to reach their throne ; 
The brow will burn before it bear 
One of the crowns that may be won 
By workers for immortal wear. 
Dear friend, life beats, though buried ’neath 
Its long black vault of night ; and see, 
There trembles, through this dark of death, 
Starlight of immortality. 

And yet shall dawn the eternal day, 
To kiss the eyes of them that sleep ; 

And He shall wipe all tears away 
From tired eyes of them that weep. 

*Tis something for the poor bereaven, 
In such a weary world of care, 

To feel that we have friends in heaven: 
Who helped us here, may aid us there. 

These yearnings for them set our are 
Of being widening more and more, 

In circling sweep, through outer dark, 
To-day more perfect than before. 


So much was left unsaid, the soul 
Must live in other worlds to be; 
On earth we cannot grasp the whole, 
For that Love has eternity. 
Love deep as death, and rich as rest ; 
Love that was love with all Love’s might ; 
Level to needs the lowliest, 
Will not be less love at full-height. 


Though carthly forms be far apart, 

Spirit to spirit may be nigher ; 
The music chord the same at heart, 

Though one should range an octave higher. 
Eyes watch us that we cannot see; 

Lips warn us which we may not kiss ; 
They wait for us, and starrily 

Lean towards us from heaven’s lattices. 


We cannot see them face to face; 
But love is nearness, and they love 
Us yet, nor change with change of place, 
In their more human world above, 
Where love, once leal, hath never ceased, 
And dear eyes never lose their shine, 
And there shall be a marriage feast 
Where Christ shall once more make the wine. 





A LETTER IN BLACK.—LONGINGS.—EUGENIE. 


LONGINGS. 
E.N. E. 


A narrow path that wanders through the wood, 

Which stretches far away for many a rood 

Of ancient oaks and knolls, where old oaks 
stood. 


A pathway bordered with sweet wild-wood flow- 


ers, 

Where birds with rainbow plumage dart for 
hours, 

Where cannot enter aught that discontents or 
sours. 


Bright patches of blue sky far o’er our heads, 
With sunlight slanting on the rocks in shreds, 
And on the moss where never footstep treads. 


The golden sunlight purpling all the leaves, 

The trunks and branches crusted brown like 
sheaves 

Of wheat, now ripening in the old barn’s eaves. 


The Indian summer haze that streams o’er land, 
That streaks with gold the ocean’s countless sand, 
All marvels are of God’s almighty hand. 


The sunlight streaming through my heart to-day, 

And glancing all adown life’s vista way, 

The bourne to which my wandering thoughts all 
stray. 


The deep, swift river faintly, darkly seen, 
On whose dread shores my feet have nearly been, 
The land beyond with all its pastures green. 


The land of Beulah with its streams so fair, 
And with its sweet, its balmy, heavenly air, 
My soul it pants and longeth to be there. 


My eyes are dim with tears and cannot see, 
My earthly hopes are quickly leaving me, 
My spirit take, O Father! unto Thee. 
August 12, 1860. —WN. Y. Evening Post. 





EUGENIE. 


Sue I met on Margate jetty 

Was a subject fit for Etty. 

He who painted Judah’s daughter, 
As she roused her tribe to slaughter, 
Only could have told us how 

Those dark eyes divinely glow. 


Night came, and there I stood alone, 
Listening to the North Sea’s moan, 
Not for me the coming morrow 

Could bring relief from sudden sorrow : 
I must vo, and she’ll forget me, 
Though we met on Margate jetty. 


The moon sloped down into the sea, 
The cold salt spray washed over me, 
To my ear there came a cry— 

As of some one standing by— 

** You old fool! your dream give over, 
You’ve a wife, and she a lover!” 


abies WANG T Sexi 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF TOBACCO. 


From The Times. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF TOBACCO. | 

To the Editor :—Str—Having been ap- | 
plied to some time since to join in a petition | 
to the House of Commons that they would | 
appoint a committee to inquire into the ef- | 
fects produced by the prevailing habit of to- 
bacco smoking, I declined to do so; first, 
because it did not appear to me that such a 
committee would be very competent to dis- 
cuss a subject of this kind; and, secondly, 
because even if they were so, I did not see 
that it would be possible for Parliament to 
follow up by any act of legislation the con- 
clusions at which they might have arrived. 
Nevertheless, Iam ready to admit that the 
subject is one of no trifling importance, and 
well worthy the serious consideration of any 
one who takes an interest in the present and 
future well-being of society. From these 
considerations it is that I now venture to 
address to you the following observations: 

The empyreumatic oil of tobacco is pro- 
duced by distillation of that herb at a tem- 
perature above that of boiling water. One 
or two drops of this oil (according to the size 
of the animal) placed on the tongue, will kill 
a cat in a few minutes. <A certain quantity 
of oil must always be circulating in the blood 
of the habitual smoker, and we cannot sup- 
pose that the effects of it on the system can 
be merely negative. Stilllam not prepared 
to subscribe to the opinion of those who hold 
that, under all circumstances, and to how- 
ever moderate an extent it be practised, the 
smoking of tobacco is prejudicial. The first 
effect of it is to soothe and tranquillize the 
nervous system. It allays the pains of hun- 
ger, and relieves the uneasy feelings pro- 
duced by mental and bodily exhaustion. To 
the soldier who has passed the night in the 
trenches before a beleagured town, with only 
a distant prospect of breakfast when the 
morning has arrived ; to the sailor, contend- 
ing with the elements in a storm; to the 
laborer, after a hard day’s work ; to the trav- 
eller in an uncultivated region, with an in- 
sufficient supply of food, the use of a cigar 
or tobacco pipe may be not only a grateful 
indulgence, but really beneficial. But the 
occasional use of it under such circum- 
stances is a very different matter from the 
habit of constantly smoking which prevails 
in certain classes of society at the present 
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The effects of this habit, are, indeed, va- 
rious, the difference depending on difference 
of constitution, and difference in the mode 
of life otherwise. But, from the best obser- 
vations which I have been able to make on 
the subject, Iam led to believe that there 
are very few who do not suffer harm from it, 
to a greater or less extent. The earliest 
symptoms are manifested in the derangement 
of the nervous system. A large proportion 
of habitual smokers are rendered lazy and 
listless, indisposed to bodily and incapable 
of much mental exertion. Others suffer 


| from depression of the spirits, amounting to 


hypochondriasis, which smoking relieves for 
a time, though it aggravates the evil after- 
ward. Occasionally there is a general ner- 
vous excitability which, though very much 
less in degree, partakes of the nature of the 
delirium tremens of drunkards. I have 
known many individuals to suffer from se- 
vere nervous pains, sometimes in one, some- 
times in another part of the body. 

Almost the worst case of neuralgia that 
ever came under my observation, was that 
of a gentleman who consulted the late Dr. 
Bright and myself. The pains were univer- 
sal and never absent ; but during the night 
they were especially intense, so as almost 
wholly to prevent sleep. Neither the patient 
himself nor his medical attendant had any 
doubts that the disease was to be attributed 
to his former habit of smoking, on the dis- 
continuance of which he slowly and gradually 
recovered. An eminent surgeon, who has a 
great experience in ophthalmic diseases, be- 
lieves that in some instances, he has been 
able to trace blindness from amaurosis to 
excess in tobacco smoking, the connection of 
the two being pretty well established in one 
case by the fact that, on the practice being 
left off, the sight of the patient was gradu- 
ally restored. It would be easy for me to 
refer to other symptoms indicating deficient 
power of the nervous system to which smok- 
ers are liable; but it is unnecessary for me 
to do so; and, indeed, there are some which 
I would rather leave them to imagine for 
themselves than undertake the description 
of them myself in writing. 

But the ill effects of tobacco are not con- 
fined to the nervous system. In many 
instances there is a loss of the healthy ap- 
petite for food, the imperfect state of the di- 
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gestion being soon rendered manifest by the 
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loss of flesh and the sallow countenance. It 
is difficult to say what other diseases may not 
follow the imperfect assimilation of food, | 
continued during a long g period of time. So, 
many causes are in operation in the human 
body which may tend in agreater or less de- | 
gree to the production of organic changes in 
it, that itis only in some instances we can ven- 
ture to pronounce as to the precise manner 
in which a disease that proves mortal has orig- 
inated. From cases however, which have 


fallen under my observation, and from a | 


the present time. But still a graver question 
remains to be considered. What will be 
the result if this habit be continued by fu- 
‘ture generations P It is but too true that 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon their 
children and their children’s children. We 
‘may here take warning from the fate of the 
|Red Indians of America. An intelligent 
American physician gives the following ex- 
planation of the gradual extinction of this re- 
markable people: One generation of them 
became addicted to the use of the firewater. 


| 


consideration of all the circumstances, I can- | They have a degenerate and comparatively 
not entertain a doubt that, if we could obtain | imbecile progeny, who indulge in the same 
accurate statisties on the subject, we should’ vicious habit with their parents. Their prog- 
find that the value of life in inveterate smok- | 'eny is still more degenerate, and after a few 
ers is considerably below the average. Nor generations the race ceases altogether. We 
is this opinion in any degree contradicted | may also take warning from the history of an- 
by the fact that there are fadiv iduals whoi in| other nation, who, some few centuries ago, 
spite of the inhalation of tobacco smoke live | while the banners of Solyman the Magnificent 
to be old, and without any material derange- | were the terror of Christendom, he who 
ment of the health; analogous exceptions to | since then, having become more addicted to 
the general rule being met with in the case | tobacco smoking than any of the European 
of those who have indulged too freely in the | | nations, are now the lazy and lethargic Turks, 
use of spirituous and fermented liquors. | heldin contempt by all civilized communities. 
In the early part of the present century,| In thus placing together the consequences 
tobacco smoking was almost entirely con-| of intemperance in the use of aleohol and 
fined to what are commonly called the lower | that in the use of tobacco, I would be very 
grades of society. It was only now and then | sorry to be misunderstood as regarding these 
that any one who wished to be considered as | two kinds of intemperance to be in an equal 
a gentleman was addicted to it. But since | degree pernicious and degrading. 
the war on the Spanish Peninsula, and the| The inveterate tobacco-smoker may be 
consequent substitution of the cigar for the | stupid and lazy, and the habit to which he 
tobacco pipe, the case has been entirely al-|is addicted may gradually tend to shorten 
tered. The greatest smokers at the present | his life and deteriorate his offspring, but the 
time are to be found, not among those who | dram-drinker is quarrelsome, mischievous, 
live by their bodily labor, but among those | and often criminal. It is under the influence 
who are more advantageously sitmated, who | of gin that the burglar and murderer become 
have better opportunities of education, and | fitted for the task which they have under- 
of whom we have a right to expect that they |taken. The best thing that can be said for 
should constitute the most intelligent and | dram-drinking is, that it induces disease, 
thoughtful members of the community. Nor | which carries the poor wretch prematurely to 
is the practice confined to grown-up men. | the grave, and rids the world of the nuisance. 
Boys, even at the best schools, get the habit | But unfortunately in this, as in many other 
of smoking, because they think it manly and | cases, what is wanting in quality is made up 
fashionable to do so; not unfrequently be- | in quantity. There are checks on these evil 
cause they have the example set them by jrecmey which there are not on the other. The 
their tutors, and partly because there is no | dram-drinker, or, touse amore general term, 
friendly voice to warn them as to the spe- | the drunkard, is held to be a noxious animal. 
cial ill consequences to which it may give | He is an outcast from all decent socicty, 
rise where the process of growth is not yet | while there is no such exclusion for the most 
completed, and the organs are not yet fully | assiduous smoker. 
developed. The comparison of the effects of tobacco 
The foregoing observations relate to the | with those of alcohol leads to the considera- 


habit of smoking as it exists among us at | tion of a much wider question than: that 


| 
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with which I set out. In all ages of which 
we have any record, mankind have been in 
the habit of resorting to the use of certain 
vegetable productions, not as contributing 
to nourishment, but on account of their hav- 
ing some peculiar influence as stimulants or 
sedatives (or in some other way) on the ner- 
vous system. Tobacco, alcohol, the Indian 
hemp, the kava of the South Sea Islanders, 
the Paraguay tea, coffee, and even tea, belong 
to this category. A disposition so universal 
may almost be regarded as an instinct, and 
there is sufficient reason to believe that 
within certain limits, the indulgence of the 
instinct is useful. But we must not abuse 
our instincts. This is one of the most im- 
portant rules which man, as a responsible 
being, both for his own sake and that of 
others, is bound to observe. Even such mod- 
erate agents as tea and coffee, taken in ex- 
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cess, are prejudicial. How much more so 
are tobacco and alcohol, tending, as they do, 
not only to the degradation of the individ- 
ual, but to that of future generations of our 
species. 

If tobacco-smokers would limit themselves 
to the occasional indulgence of their appe- 
tites, they would do little harm either to 
themselves or others; but there is always 
danger that a sensual habit once begun may 
be carried to excess, and that danger is never 
so great as in the case of those who are not 
compelled, by the necessities of their situa- 
tion, to be actively employed. For such per- 
sons the prudent course is to abstain from 
smoking altogether. 

Trusting that you and your readers will 
excuse me for having occupied so large a 
space in your columns. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Aug. 27. B. C. BRODIE. 





On Tuesday forenoon, says the Jnverness Cou- 
rier, a gentleman drove to the door of the com- 
fortable inn or hotel known asthe Grant’s Arms, 
in the centre of the open square which consti- 
tutes the village of Grantown, the capital of 
Strathspey. He obtained audience of the land- 
lady, Mrs. Glass, and said he wished to engage 
the whole house that night for a newly married 
couple and their suite. The worthy hostess de- 
murred, as she might thus exclude some of her 
best customers ; but the applicant was very civil 
as well urgent, and gave assurance that the party 
was “highly respectable.” There was no dif- 
ference as to terms, and Mrs. Glass was told 
that she would be glad afterward to know that 
she had stretched a point to accommodate the 
party. In these circumstances an arrangement 
was come to, and the occupants of the house at 
the time were politely requested to board out for 
the night. The principals arrived in the even- 
ing — apparently quiet people, satisfied with 
every thing and everybody about them. Ina 
newly married couple such equanimity might 
have been expected, but this part of the affair 
was evidently a hoax, and had only the effect of 
raising conjectures as to who the party might be, 
but on this point all the attendants were dumb. 
Next morning at ten o’clock the carriages were 
at the door, and the strangers took their seats. 
All being ready to start, Mrs. Glass was called 
for, and Lord Churchill complimented her on 
the cleanliness and order of her establishment. 
The strangers, he said, had been very comfort- 





able, and the lady said she had never slept more 
soundly in her life. ‘I may now tell you,” said 
his lordship, as the principal carriage drove away, 
“that you have been entertaining her most gra- 
cious majesty the quecn and the prince consort. 
They do not wish this to be known, however. 
until about ten minutes after they have left.” 
The royal party then drove toward Castle Grant, 
the residence of the Earl of Seafield, who, how- 
ever, is at present at Balmacaan, in Glen-Urqu- 
hart. They could not have done more than 
drive round the park, as the carriages passed 
back through Grantown and took the road to 
Tomintoul before the people recovered from 
their surprise at hearing by whom they had 
been visited. 


Tue Bonapartist CLaQuet AT NAPLES.— 
It seems that one can sing, as well as dance, on 
a volcano. Forinstance, the imperial claqueurs, 
in the pay of the Bonapartes, are trying to get at 
Naples a new song, entitled, “ Murat pour la 
Patrie.”” They sing it with a great deal of 
warmth, but can get very few of the natives to 
join in the chorus. Apparently, the Neapolitans 
do not think Murat worth a song.—Punch. 


A Latin Root.—Why is an Irishman’s din- 
ner always ready ? 

Because (says the spirit of Murphy, speaking 
through a whiskey Medium) it’s ‘‘ Semper pra- 
ties.” —Punch. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE LATE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 

AN eclipse of the sun—a total eclipse—is 
the grandest spectacle in nature ; yet nature 
gives us many grand spectacles. The ocean 
in its various moods, and especially in the 
tempest; the river rushing into rapids, and 
descending in falls ; the volcano in eruption ; 
the thunder-storm on the lonely moor; the 
prairie on fire ; the falling avalanche—these 
and others are impressive sights to witness, 
and imprint themselves on the memory for- 
ever; but a total eclipse of the sun exceeds 
them all in magnificence, and has one ele- 
ment of the sublime which all lack—the per- 
fect and profound silence by which it is ac- 
companied. 

In a partial eclipse, much of this grandeur 
is absent. It is only in cases of total ob- 
scuration, when the sun is, as it were, extin- 
guished, and the earth wholly deprived of its 
light—when the moon, black as Erebus, yet 
girdled with glory, fills the eye, and starlight 
suddenly usurps the throne of noon—that 
the scene is at all overwhelming. It is the 
sudden and peculiar darkness to which we 
and all nature are consigned which is so im- 
pressive. The period of darkness, though 
brief, is one of intense, of appalling solemnity, 
such as makes strong men tremble, and ua- 
believing men fall down and worship. The 
fact that a total eclipse of the sun, under 
circumstances of a favorable character, is of 
extremely rare occurrence, increases the deep 
interest which attends it. An eclipse of the 
kind, it is true, often takes place, but more 
frequently by far in distant and inaccessible 
regions, than in such as are convenient of 
resort. No less than five hundred and sev- 
enty-five years elapsed between one total 
solar eclipse and the next after it in Lon- 
don; and not a single event of the kind will 
have occurred in Paris throughout the nine- 
teenth century. 

The solar eclipse of the 18th of July last 





had been looked forward to by astronomers 
with much interest, as one of the most note- | 


ent diameter is greatest—on the 20th of that 
month ; so that the period of total obscura- 
tion would be about three minutes and a half. 
It had its principal interest, however, for 
science in the curious and remarkable rose« 
colored protuberances * said to have been 
first noticed in the eclipse of 1706, and re. 
observed on many subsequent similar occa- 
sions, the nature of which has created so 
much speculation in the philosophic world; 
for it was thought that if this could be satis- 
factorily decided, it would lead to important 
discoveries as to the constitution of the sun 
and the atmosphere surrounding it—a mat- 
ter of great importance, but with regard to 
which we know little—as well as to the solu- 
tion of other problems in optics and physics. 
With the usual indifference of Sol, however, 
to the gratification and convenience of Brit- 
ish astronomers, it was found that the total 
eclipse would only be visible for Europe in 
the north-east of Spain. 

It appears to have first occurred to Pro- 
fessor Airy, our own astronomer royal, to 
whom the world is so much indebted for his 
many labors in the cause of science, that a 
united expedition of British philosophers, 
and of such scientific men of other countries 
as might desire to associate themselves with 
them on the occasion, might be advantage- 
ously undertaken into Spain, if the Spanish 
government could be induced to give its 

* “Tt appears to be agreed generally among as- 
tronomers,” says Dr. Lardner, “ that the emana- 
tions alluded to are solar, and not lunar. If they 
be admitted, then, to be solar, it is scarcely possi- 
ble to imagine them to be solid matter, notwith- 
standing the apparent constancy of their form in 
the brief interval during which, at any one time, 
they are visible, for the entire duration of their 
visibility has never yet been so much as four min- 
utes. ‘lo admit the possibility of their being solar 
mountains projecting above the lunar atmosphere 
surrounding the sun, and rising to the height in the 
exterior and non-luminous atmosphere forming the 
corona necessary to explain their appearance, we 
must suppose their height to amount to nearly a 
twentieth part of the sun’s diameter—that is, to 
44,000 miles. 

“The fact that they are gaseous, and not solid 


matter appears, therefore, to be conclusively estab- 
lished by their enormous magnitude, the great 








worthy that could possibly occur, it being | height we ta er of at we yan 
sit eset oe a | are placed, their faint degree of illumination, an 
calculated that the per iod of total darkness | the circumstance of their being sometimes (detached 
would, on that occasion, approach very near | at their base from the visible limb of the sun, 
the utmost limit of its possible continuance, | hese circumstances render it probable that these 
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earth—when its apparent diameter is least— | bly produced in an extensive spherical shell of non- 
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sanction and aid. Further consideration, 
conference, and correspondence, confirmed 
the expediency of the project ; and the pro- 
fessor accordingly addressed a letter to Lord 
John Russell, the secretary of state for for- 
eign affairs, requesting his lordship’s inter- 
cession to this end with the Spanish author- 
ities. His lordship seems to have readily 
complied with the request, and in due time 
transmitted to the astronomer-royal a copy 
of the following communication, addressed 
to the foreign secretary in reply :— 


“ Spaniso Legation, Lonpon, May 31, 1860. 


“My Lorp,—The government of my 
queen, my august sovereign, transmitted to 
me, on the 12th inst., a despatch, of which 
the following is a copy :— 

““¢ With the object of enabling foreign 
astronomers to study with facility in Spain 
the total eclipse of the sun, which will take 
place on the 18th of July next, her majesty’s 
government has determined that all of them 
shall be allowed to bring into the kingdom, 
free of import duties, the apparatus or in- 
struments they desire to have: such as one 
or two chronometers ; a large telescope on a 
stand, which may be either refractor or one 
with a mirror instead of a lens; a theodolite, 
or sextant; photographic apparatus; mete- 
orological instruments, such as a barometer, 
thermometer, etc.; each importer proving 
his quality as a foreigner by means of his 
passports, and giving security for the amount 
of the import duty.of the said instruments 
until their re-exportation ; the custom houses 
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that it may be made known to learned men 
and scientific bodies of that country what 
are the principal measures adopted by her 
majesty’s government for the above-men- 
tioned purpose. 

“T have the honor to bring the above to 
your excellency’s knowledge, in order that 
you may be pleased to make the same known 
to the persons or corporations interested in 
this matter. I have, etc., 

“Xavier E. Isturiz.” 

“ The Lord John Russell.” 

The expedition contemplated by the as- 
tronomer-royal, and those now associated 
with him in the enterprise, was accordingly 
organized ; and by and by the government, 
which had so successfully enlisted the aid of 
the Spanish authorities, at the suggestion of 
Professor Airy, appointed a steam vessel, 
and that vessel no other than the magnifi- 
cent Himalaya, one of the most splendid 
steamers in the whole British navy,* to con- 
vey the expedition to the Spanish coast. 

All being thus prepared, the astronomer- 
royal and members of the expedition em- 
barked on board the Himalaya, in Plymouth 
Sound, on the evening of the 6th July, amid 
the gaze of an admiring crowd, who were 
heard to laud them as the “ astrologers!” 
On the morning of the 7th, they sailed for 
their destination. The writer of this paper 
had the privilege of being one of the party, 
which consisted not merely of astronomers, 
but of photographers, meteorologists, and 


of Santander, Bilboa, San Sebastian, Yrun, | other men of science whose researches and 
Eligondo, La Junguera, Barcelona, Tarra-| labors had a bearing on the object in view; 
gona, Castellon, and Valencia, being em-| and the vessel sailed at this early period in 


owered for the introduction of the same. | 


nstructions also have been given to the gov- 
ernors of those provinces in which that phe- 
nomenon will be most remarkable, that they 
afford to the said astronomers all the co- 
operation and assistance in their power to 
carry their observations into effect, and that 
they cause the same to be done by the al- 
caldes and other functionaries and servants 
of the administration in the places of their 
respective territory. The rectors also of the 
universities of Valladolid, Oviedo, Valencia, 
Barcelona, and Saragossa, have been directed 
to appoint each of them a professor of the 
faculty of exact sciences, who shall furnish 
the astronomers and scientific commissions 
with whatever information they may want in 
reference to the means of best carrying their 
observations into effect.’ 

**T communicate the above to your excel- 
lency by royal order, that you may acquaint 
the British government therewith, in order 
LIVING AGE. 570 


THIRD SERIES. 





order to enable each party to select the posi- 
tion which might be found most suitable to 
its special department, and fix the instru- 
ments for observation in such positions by 
the day of the eclipse. 

It was found that the shadow of the eclipse 
would first touch Spain between Bilbao and 
Gijon; that it would cross the peninsula 
from north-west to south-east, and would 
finally leave it between Valencia and Tor- 
tosa. A map of the shadow-path thrown by 
the eclipse across north-east Spain had been 
prepared for the use of scientific observers 
by Mr. Charles Vignoles, F.R.S., M.R.I.A., 

* It will be remembered that the Himalaya was 
built by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
was engaged by the British government for the 


conveyance of troops to the Crimea in the time of 
the late Russian war, and was subsequently pur- 





chased by the state. 
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which was accompanied by observations on 
the subject of a highly useful and interesting 
character, to which we are indebted for some 
of our own remarks. Copies of this publi- 
cation were supplied to the members of the 
expedition. 

Almost as soon as we were fairly at sea, 
the members of the expedition were assem- 
bled in council as to the share to be taken 
by each in the several observations it was 
deemed desirable to make; and each had a 
distinct part assigned him, as nearly as pos- 
sible in harmony with his own views and 
wishes. 

Soon after sighting the coast of Spain, we 
reached Bilbao, whence the Spanish consul 
and Mr. Charles Vignoles came out to wel- 
come us, and where the astronomer-royal 
and the greater part of the expedition pres- 
ently landed. Some of the party, however, 
and of these the writer was one, went on to 
Santander, at which port the Himalaya ar- 
rived the next day. 

On our reaching Santander harbor, the 
English and Spanish consuls, the harbor- 
master, and others, came on board, and 
placed their services at our command. Our 
luggage was passed through the customs 
without payment of duty or examination ; 
even passports were not asked for; and Il- 
lustrissimo §. D. Tomas Zvarrolla, manag- 
ing-director of the Santander Railway, gave 
free passes on the line to the entire party 
during the whole time of our stay. And 
soon after our arrival, §. D. Augustin Gu- 
tierrez, the principal, and two professors of 
the government college at Santander, waited 
on the party as a commission from the uni- 
versity of Valladolid, to offer us every assist- 
ance in their power. 

It had been arranged that the members 
of the expedition should distribute them- 
selves in groups or detachments at different 
points along the path of the shadow, so that 
the chances of impediments that might arise 
from unfavorable conditions of the atmos- 
phere might be diminished. The period in- 
tervening between the day of our arrival and 
that of the eclipse, was spent in the selection 
of sites for observation, and the unpacking 
and preparation of instruments; with occa- 
sional visits to the neighboring towns, and 
rambles into the country. Each followed 
the bent of his own inclination; and while 
some made their way to the mountain-passes, 


climbed to heights where the eagles built 
their nests, the clouds rolled like’ seas be- 
neath their feet, and the tops of lofty hills 
rose from amid the mist like islands above 
the surface of the ocean; or descended into 
wild valleys, strewn with huge masses of 
rock torn from the surrounding heights by 
the resistless thunderbolt ; or busied them- 
selves in exploring the geology, botany, and 
entomology of the country ; others trod the 
fields of war, and the scenes with which his- 
tory had made them familiar; others went 
into agricultural districts to see the vine- 
yards, the cornfields, and the peasantry ; 
others sought the railways, opened here and 
there, and those—there are many—in course 
of construction, calculating their future re- 
sults on Spain and her people, or, possibly, 
the dividends to be hoped for by English 
shareholders ; others visited the resorts of 
fashion, smoking cigarettos with the senoras 
and senoritas, leading them forth in the 
dance, accompanying them to the play- 
houses, escorting them to the churches, and 
afterwards to the bull-ring, to witness the 
disembowelling of horses, and the occasional 
impalement of their riders; others sought 
the cafés and Galignani, and hunted up the 
latest copy of the Times; and others associ- 
ated themselves in boar-hunts and picnics. 
Such as roamed afar, came back weary and 
wayworn, telling of dysenteries and sore 
throats, hairbreadth escapes, dusty roads, 
comfortless inns, and miserable diligences ; 
but telling, too, of enjoyments which had re- 
paid them for their trouble and fatigue ; and 
of generous warm-hearted hospitality and 
kindness on the part of such of their own 
countrymen as they had met with, which 
they should ever remember. 

Meanwhile, our good ship the Himalaya 
lay at anchor in Santander harbor, the very 
centre of attraction to the town and neigh- 
borhood, which had never seen her like be- 
fore. From the governor in his gilded barge, 
and the bishop in his episcopal grandeur, to 
the humblest who could get a boat to bring 
them on board, people of all sorts flocked to 
see her. Not aday but brought crowds of 
curious visitors ; but Sunday was always the 
grand day, for then town and country seemed 
to come bodily; the decks swarmed with 
people. There came the priest in his prepos- 
terous hat and cloak; the fair senora with 





well-turned ankle, small foot, and graceful 
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mantilla; and the swarthy and embrowned 
female of the lower orders, with clothing, 
though scanty, yet of many colors, ker- 
chiefed brows, and feet shoeless and stock- 
ingless ; the merchant, the tradesman, the 
peasant and his family, the muleteer and 
picadore. They came admiring her prodig- 
ious length, clean decks, superb saloon, and 
big chimney ; admiring, too, her officers in 
their handsome uniform, and her jolly, stal- 
wart, spruce, and agile crew. 

At last, the day of the eclipse dawned, and 
every member of the expedition was at his 
post. Some had undergone great fatigue in 
the selection of such posts, going far away 
into the interior of the country, travelling 
day after day over railways and highways, 
through mist, and fog, and wet, high above 
the snowy hill-tops, and down among the 
water-courses — walking, sliding, jumping, 
trudging along, everywhere meeting with 
clouded skies, and sometimes with continu- 
ous, drenching rain, which on one occagion 
poured down on them a whole night, while 
they toiled on through mud knee-deep. All, 
however, were now to be seen near the places 
they had decided to occupy; yet the morn- 
ing was cloudy, and doubts were entertained 
by many whether any thing would be seen. 
But now the hour and now the moment draw 
near. The clouds have dispersed from about 
the sun, whose glorious face, which we have 
not seen for days, cheers and animates us; 
yet they hang threateningly all around, and 
we are divided between hope and fear, ex- 
pectation and mistrust. 

Already the eclipse has commenced in the 
Pacific, the shadow has travelled over North 
America, has crossed Hudson’s Bay, Lab- 
rador, and the Atlantic ; and now—it reaches 
us. It proceeds. A quarter of an hour 
passes on; the advance of the moon over 
the sun’s disc is clearly seen. Still the 


-clouds hang around. Now, a peculiar orange 


tint seems creeping over the brighter por- 
tions of the landscape; this is succeeded by 
a paler and sicklier hue of a greenish yel- 
low or brown. A veil like that of night 
steals over the south and south-east. Every 
moment the colors of objects around us seem 
to change. In the zenith, where there are 
no clouds, the sky is of a deep leaden hue; 
lower down, of a lighter tint; while in the 
east and north-east horizon, where the clouds 
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hang thickly, the prevailing color is yellow, 
which the grass and trees appear to reflect. 

“Totality ’ approaches, for the darkness 
increases rapidly. The birds cease to sing, 
and flutter to and fro in alarm ; the domes- 
tic animals hasten to their homes. The flow- 
ers, which are covered with dew, droop and 
close; the butterflies seem smitten to the 
earth. The voices of men and beasts cease 
to be heard ; a solemn and supernatural still- 
ness reigns everywhere around ; the very air 
and waters are, or seem to be, still. 

Alas! the clouds again obscure our view, 
they threaten to hide it altogether. Yet 
once more the sun is seen; it is now but a 
thin crescent, and this, even as we look, is 
breaking up into fragments. See! a great 
shadow from the north-west comes sweeping 
over the hills; the sky seems falling down 
upon us, as if it were about to entomb us in 
its huge vault. The full orb of the moon 
comes into view, and the corona! And see, 
the stars, the stars! How splendid, how 
sublime! *Tis moment long to be remem- 
bered. 

Clouds, clouds! The air is chill, the wind 
has gone round to the north. And how fear- 
ful is the darkness ; ’tis midnight, as it were, 
at noon! The bats are flying about us. And 
yet it is a peculiar darkness, and not so in- 
tense, perhaps, as we just now thought, 
though the neighboring mountains have en- 
tirely disappeared. The cumuli yonder are 
of a purple hue, the horizon yellow, the earth 
a dull green. The heavens are faintly il- 
lumined by the light from the halo, or 
“ glory,” which surrounds the moon. And, 
ah! see those rosy-colored horns or flames 
of light pushing out here and there beyond 
the edges of the moon—these are the pro- 
tuberances, the subject of so much philo- 
sophical interest. 

What thoughts crowd through one’s mind 
of the littleness and impotence of man, of 
the majesty of God, of the mystery of crea- 
tion, of the infinity everywhere surrounding 
us! What if the sun’s reign were, as it 
seems to be, atanend? What horror and 
despair would then usurp its dominion— 
how soon would life cease—how soon would 
chaos be restored ! 

But see! a ray shoots forth from behind 
the sun’s dise—a ray so glorious that it 
seems like an electric flash. And now those 
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brilliant beads of light, shining like diamonds 
of matchless lustre here and there on the 
moon’sedge, tell us that the totality is past— 
that the sun, the lord of worlds, is about to 
show himself again to his subjects. Nature 
smiles at his very glance; the stars disap- 
pear—the gloom melts—the shadows flee ; 
day dawns, as it were, from zenith to hori- 
zon, the cocks crow, the flowers open, the 
birds chirp and begin to sing, the voices of 
men and animals are again heard—the eclipse 
is over! Brief has been the wondrous scene, 
but never can it be forgotten. 

We must not lead the reader to suppose 
that all observers were equally fortunate. 
Some were altogether disappointed, and saw 
nothing of the principal phenomena; while 
others obtained a middling, and some an ex- 
cellent view. Among the first, we regret to 
say that Mr. Charles Vignoles, the eminent 
civil engineer, was included, and we learn 
that this is the third occasion on which he 
has met with a similar disappointment. But 
the protuberances and other phases of the 
eclipse was photographed, and many obser- 
vations recorded and discoveries made which 
will, we believe, amply repay the cost and 
trouble of the expedition. 

Final excursions were now taken, fare- 
well visits paid, and in a few days all had 
re-assembled on board the Himalaya, which 
had meanwhile continued to be the centre of 
attraction to all classes in the neighborhood 
of Santander. Among other visitors were 
two candidates for matrimony, and one can- 
didate for baptism. The candidates for mat- 
rimony were a Spanish gentleman and an 
English lady—the former, of course, a Ro- 
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a marriage being illegal in Spain, the op- 
portunity afforded by the presence of an 
English ship and an English clergyman in 
Santander harbor had been eagerly seized, 
and the wedding-party accordingly came on 
board to have the union solemnized ; fol- 
lowed by the parents of the baby referred to 
with their little charge, when the marriage 
and christening were duly performed. 

On the afternoon of Saturday the 28th 
July, the Himalaya arrived at Spithead ; the 
members of the expedition took their leave 
of the ship and of each other amid rounds 
of cheers, waving of hats, and other expres- 
sions of hearty good-will, and returned to 
their homes. It was arranged that the sey- 
eral reports of their respective observations 
should be sent within three months to the 
astronomer-royal ; and after being revised 
by that officer, should be published in a sep- 
arate volume under his authority, in concur- 
rence with that of the Astronomical Society. 

There can be no doubt that England has 
done herself honor in having taken the lead 
in the enterprise, the history of which we 
have here sketched out. The thanks of the 
nation, as well as of the expedition, are due 
to the astronomer-royal for having directed 
the attention of the government to the sub- 
ject, and guided and superintended its sub- 
sequent proceedings ; as well as to the em- 
inent men who aided him in the execution 
of his plans. The observations which have 
been made by the expedition are yery nu- 
merous, and will no doubt prove most valu- 
able ; and when to these are added those of 
the French, German, Spanish, and other as- 
tronomers who were similarly engaged on 
the occasion, the results must be highly im- 





man Catholic, the latter a Protestant. Such 
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Dr. Mitcne’s “Popular Astronomy; a 
Concise Elementary Treatise on the Sun, 
Planets, Satellites, and Comets,” is the work 


problems as it were ab intra instead of ab extra. 
| In other words, the facts and phenomena of the 
| science are so presented as to afford him an op- 


of a distinguished practical astronomer, who has | portunity to exercise his own genius in their 
availed himself freely of all existing sources of | discussion and resolution, before he is made ac- 
information, and presented the results upon a | quainted with the explanation given of them by 
new plan which is wholly his own, and which is | ancient or modern science. Two editions of the 


designed to inspire the student with a higher in-| work are accessible to the English student ; one 
terest in the grandest of the sciences, by leading | of them is the original American edition, which 
him to it along the path of actual discovery, so | is on sale in London, and the other is an Eng- 
that he shall approach the solution of its great | lish reprint.—Spectator. 
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WHAT THE. JEWS .HAVE 


WHAT THE JEWS HAVE DONE THE LAST 
YEAR. 

THE Jewish Messenger of this week sums 
up what the professors of the Hebrew faith 
have accomplished, as an Ecclesiasticism, 
during the past year, 5,620 of the Jewish 
calendar. 

The editor deplores the “ lethargic indif- 
ference” which has characterized the Hebrew 
community of this country, but observes that 
this indifference is compensated, in some de- 
gree, by the establishment of the “ Board of 
Delegates of American Israelites,” and adds : 
“The consummation of this measure, with 
the recent efforts-~-promising a successful 
issue—to organize a similar central body 
among our Jtalian co-religionists, and to 
carry out the design for some time agitated 
of a ‘ Universal Israelitish Alliance,’ we con- 
sider a significant realization of the hope we 
expressed a twelvemonth ago, and—as con- 
stituting a great advance towards the union 
of Israelites throughout the world—we deem 
these matters of greater importance than a 
casual observer might be disposed to con- 
cede.” A similar hope, we may remark, has 
been expressed for centuries: the dream of 
‘‘ United Israel” is the one sweet dream of 
every Israelitish breast; but it seems as far 
from fulfilment now as in the day when Sol- 
yman I. held mosque services in the Holy 
City of Palestine. 

The Messenger adverts with a spirit of 
gladness to the progress of liberal ideas and 
the tolerance extended toward the Jews of 
Europe during the year past. We may quote: 


“Tn great Britain, France, and Holland our 
co-religionists retain the same high standing, 
which, in a free country, they are certain 
to secure. Distinguished honors have been 
paid to several Israelitish citizens of these 
sovereignties. From Russia we have intel- 
ligence of continued progress in liberal en- 
actments, and the condition of our commu- 
nity is one of prosperity and advancement. 
In Poland, likewise, old prejudices are wear- 
ing off. Dr. Hirshfeld, for instance, has been 
elevated to an important professorship in 
the Warsaw University. In Galicia, illiberal 
measures are yet being enforced. Austria 
has witnessed some little improvement in the 
position of her Jewish population during the 
past year, though whether it is likely to last 
we have our fears. In Prussia and the mi- 
nor German states nothing worthy of par- 
ticular mention has transpired, although, on 
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the whole, the condition of things is favora- 
ble. The grand duchy of Hesse boasts of a 
Jewish mayor. Our Italian brethren are do- 
ing well. . . . In Spain and Portugal Juda- 
ism is once more openly practised, where, 
since the close of the fifteenth century, it has 
been interdicted.” 


In what other age of the Christian world 
could this have been asserted ? 

Jewish literature seems not to flourish 
here, but two books having been printed in 
Hebrew on this side of the Atlantic during 
the year past, though in Europe the labors 
of Auerbach, Philipsohn, Stauben, etc., are 
eminently appreciated. A Jewish professor, 
Stern, is now attached to the University of 
Gottingen. Three Jewish papers have been 
started during the year; viz., at Tunis, May- 
ence, and Odessa. The number of papers has 
decreased in this country, and the Messenger 
deplores the fact that but one or two have 
any influence.” 

ive new congregations have been organ- 
ized during the year; viz., “One at Port- 
land, Oregon; one at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey ; one at St. Joseph, Mo., and two in 
this city. The number of consecrations of 
new synagogues rather exceeds the average. 
Places of worship have been dedicated at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana ; Milwaukie, Wiscon- 
sin; Macon, Georgia; Plaquemine, Louis- 
iana ; Montreal, Canada East ; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; two at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Brooklyn, Long Island, and three in this 
city.” 

The Hebrew Benevolent Society has es- 
tablished an orphan asylum in this city. 
One also has been established in Charleston, 
South Carolina. No mention is made by the 
Messenger of any other benevolent institu- 
tions under Hebrew auspices. 

The recent disturbances in Morocco and 
Syria did not affect the Jews particularly. 
In Morocco, they received a ready protection 
from Moorish vengeance, and are now peace- 
fully enjoying their usual immunities. In 
Palestine the Hebrews were not disturbed at 
all by the contending factions of Moslems 
and Christians. 

The Messenger says in closing its sum- 
mary :— 

“ We cannot claim that our community, as 
a whole, has progressed as it should. There 
has been, we are obliged, to our regret, to 
confess, no improvement in the religious 
spirit of our co-religionists; and on this 
point we forbear to speak more at length. 
Their political status is probably better than 
when we entered on the year which has just 





come to a close; their social position about 
the same.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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From Once a Week. | ence, where he occupied an apartment lighted 

THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. /by a window on the north side, pierced 

IN spite of discrepancies in the many no- | through a wall four feet thick, secured by 
tices which have come down to us relative to three iron bars. A sentinel was always 
this mysterious personage, it is impossible | placed at the two extremities of the fortress 
to doubt that a prisoner, whose face was al- towards the sea, with orders to fire on any 


ways covered by a mask, whose identity was | vessel that should approach within a certain 


concealed by precautions unparalleled in the | 
annals of tyranny, and who was, neverthe- 
less, treated with a degree of respect and 
og indulgence such as would scarcely 


distance. 

In 1698, M. de Saint-Mars was appointed 
governor of the famous fortress of the Bas- 
tille; and, on quitting Sainte-Marguérite, 


ave been accorded save to an individual of | took the masked prisoner thither in a litter. 


the most exalted rank, did really pass the 
greater part of his life in various state-pris- 


The new governor is stated ty M. de Jonea, 
then lieutenant of the Bastille, to have ar- 


ons of France, in the immediate custody and | rived at the dreaded fortress with his masked 


guardianship of M. de Saint-Mars, a man of 
some eminence under Louis XIV., a country 
gentleman of Champagne, Lord of Dinon and 
of Palteau in Burgundy, who was one of the 
king’s body-guard, and filled successively the 
post of governor of the state-prisons of Pign- 
erol, Sainte-Marguérite, and the Bastille. 

Voltaire, Soulavie (secretary to the Mar- 
shal Duc de Richelieu), Péra, Griffet, the 
Abbé Papon, Desodoard, De Landine, Beth, 
and a host of others—French, German, Eng- 
lish, and Spanish—have written on this sub- 
ject; collecting, commenting upon, and in 
some instances evidently embellishing, by 
the efforts of their own imaginations, the tra- 
ditions regarding this mysterious prisoner 
which have been handed down in the various 
places in which he was confined. But amidst 
the host of contradictory assertions, discrep- 
ant dates, and apocryphal anecdotes which 
complicate the subject, the authenticated 
facts at which the industry of consecutive in- 
quirers has arrived with regard to it, are 
briefly as follows :— 

Shortly after the death of Cardinal Maza- 
rin, about the year 1662, a prisoner, whose 
face was concealed by a mask, was brought 
with the utmost privacy by M. de Saint- 
Mars to the chateau of Pignerol, in Piedmont, 
a citadel built by the French, and demolished 
in 1696. ‘The prisoner appeared to be young; 
was tall, well-made, and of noble bearing. 
The mask he wore was not of “iron,” as gen- 
erally believed, but of black velvet, stiffened 
with whalebone, and furnished about its 
lower part with steel springs which permitted 
its wearer to breathe, eat, drink, and sleep, 
without difficulty. It covered the whole of 
the face, and was fastened behind the head 
with a padlock, of which the governor kept 
the key. ‘This functionary was under orders 
from the king to put the masked captive im- 
mediately to death if he attempted to show 


his face, or to communicate a knowledge of 
his identity to any one. 

About the year 1698, this same prisoner 
was removed to the castle in the little island 
of Sainte-Marguérite, off the coast of Prov- 


charge on Thursday, the 18th of September, 
1698, at three o’clock in the afterncon. The 
latter on his arrival was placed in the tower 
of the Basiniére, where he remained until 
nine o’clock at night, when he was conducted 
by M. de Jonca to an apartment in “ the 
third tower of the Bertandiére,” which he 
occupied until his death. This apartment 
was the best in the Bastille; and had been 
previously prepared for its new occupant by 
order of the governor, and furnished wit 
every thing that was deemed necessary for 
his use. ‘The masked prisoner was accom- 
‘aig on his installation in this apartment 
y an attendant named De Rosargues, said 
to have been a major in a Company of Free 
Lances, who was appointed to wait upon 
him, and who continued to do so until the 
death of the captive. As this De Rosargues 
had accompanied the new governor and his 
mysterious charge from Sainte-Marguérite, 
it is probable that he had previously served 
the latter in the same capacity. Very few 
of the other officials or servants employed in 
the Bastille were allowed to approach the 
prisoner, and none were ever permitted to 
speak with him. He was sometimes visited, 
when indisposed, by a medical offieer at- 
tached to the prison; and also on one occa- 
sion by the surgeon: Nélaton, who bled him 
in the arm. These gentlemen were allowed 
to feel his pulse, examine his tongue and 
other parts of his body and to address to him 
a few queries respecting his health ; but they 
were neither permitted to see his face, nor to 
speak with him. M. Nélaton described the 
masked patient as of dark complexion, pos- 
sessing a voice so sweet and touching that it 
could not be heard without awakening sym- 
pathy ; making no complaint of his position ; 
grave and dignified in manner, and having 
the air of a person of distinction : a descrip- 
tion which tallies with that which was given 
of him to Voltaire by the son-in-law of the 
a of the Bastille. 
igorous as was his sequestration from 
the world, he was uniformly treated with the 
utmost respect by all who approached him. 
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Already, in the Castle of Sainte-Marguérite, | portance to justify the precautions exercised 
he had been visited by the Duke de Louvois, | with regard to the masked prisoner, and the 
whose intimacy with the king had probably | efforts made, after his death, to blot out, if 


gained for him a knowledge of the identity | 


so much disputed in later times ; and this no- | 


bleman, whose haughtiness was proverbial, 


remained uncovered and standing through. | 


out the interview, and is even said to have 


possible, his very remembrance from among 


the living, had disappeared in Europe at the 

period when he was sent to Pignerol. 
Entire silence appears to have been main- 

tained on the subject of the masked captive, 


addressed the prisoner as ‘“ mon Prince.” | by the persons to whom this singular state-' 


M. de Saint-Mars—a man of repulsive ex- 
terior, harsh manners, and dubious princi- 
ples, but whose devotion to the king was en- 
tire and unhesitating—invariably remained 
standing in the presence of his captive ; and, 
on the day when he entered the Bastille as 
its governor, himself waited upon him at 
table. The apartment occupied by the pris- 
oner was richly furnished ; his apparel was 
of the most sumptuous description : and he 
was supplied with the most luxurious viands, 
served up in silver plate. Of his avocations 
during his long confinement no record re- 
mains, except that he amused himself with 
playing on the guitar. 

On Sunday, Nov. 18th, 1703, the masked 
prisoner, ‘on his return from mass,” was 
taken ill, and died on the following day. As 
soon as he expired, his head was severed 
from his body, and cut to pieces, to prevent 
his features from being seen. The headless 
trunk, registered under the designation of 
**Marchiali, aged forty-five,” was interred 
on the 20th inst. in the cemetery of the 
Church of St. Paul, in the presence of De 
Rosargues, and of M. Reihl, surgeon-major 
of the Bastille. The mutilated remains of 
the head were buried in different places, in 
order the more effectually to disappoint cu- 
riosity. Immediately after his decease, an 
order was given to rain Bia thing that 
had been used by him. His clothes, linen, 
mattresses, bedding, and furniture were 
burned; the plate which had been used at 
his table was melted down; the walls of the 
apartment in which he had been confined 
were carefully scraped and then whitewashed, 
its doors and windows were destroyed, and 
its flooring was taken up to make sure that 
no scrap of paper, no distinctive relic, or 
mark of any kind, had been hidden beneath 
it by its mysterious occupant. 

It will be seen, from this rapid sketch of 
the life of the unhappy individual in ques- 
tion, that while little, beyond the mere fact 
itself, has been gleaned by the above-men- 
tioned writers respecting his imprisonment 
at Pignerol, no trace whatever of his exist- 
ence previous to that event has been discov- 
ered by them; and yet, as Voltaire has per- 
tinently remarked in commenting upon this 
fact, no political character of sufficient im- 
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secret was confided; and the successors of 
Louis XIV. have invariably maintained the 
same attitude with regard to it. M. de 
Chamillard seems to have been the last per- 
son, out of the royal family of France, who 
was entrusted with this secret. The second 
Marshall de la Feuillade, who married his 
daughter, and who had always been tor- 
mented by the desire to penetrate the mys- 
tery, conjured his father-in-law, on his knees, 
when M. de Chamillard was on his death- 
bed, to reveal to him the name of the pris- 
oner then, as now, known by the name of 
“The Man in the Iron Mask.” But the ex- 
piring minister refused to satisfy his curios- 
ity, declaring that it was a secret of state, 
and that he had sworn never to reveal it. 

Louis XV. to whom the secret is said to 
have been revealed by the regent, remarked, 
on one occasion, when certain courtiers had 
been discussing this subject in his presence: 
‘“‘ Let them dispute; no one has yet said the 
truth upon this matter.” 

M. de Laborde, first valet to Louis XV., 
and who stood high in the favor and confi- 
dence of his master, once besought him to 
tell him the secret of this imprisonment: 
when the king replied, “I am sorry that it 
happened; but the confinement of that un- 
fortunate man did no wrong to any one but 
himself, and saved France from great calam- 
ities ;” adding, “ You are not to know who 
it was.” 

Among the legends which sprang up 
around the prison-homes of the mysterious 
individual in question, is one that tells how, 
while at Sainte-Marguérite, the prisoner one 
day wrote something with the point of a 
knife, on one of the silver plates used at his 
table, and flung it out of the window towards : 
a boat that stood near the bank, almost at . 
the foot of the tower. A fisherman, who 
owned the boat, took up the plate, and car- 
ried it to the governor, when the latter, with 
great surprise, asked the fisherman, ‘‘ Have 
you read what was written on this plate? 
Or has anybody else seen it in your hands?” 

‘J cannot read,” replied the fisherman, 
“T have but just found it, and nobody else 
has seen it.” 

The fisherman was detained until Saint- 





Mars was well assured that he could not 
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read, and that no one else had seen the 
plate; when he was dismissed by the gover- 
nor with these words :— 

“Go, then; it is lucky for you that you 
do not know how to read.” 

A similar story is told by the Abbé Papon, 





who claims to have gained his information 
respecting the mysterious captive in the isl- 
and of Sainte-Margutérite itself. This writ- 
er was informed by an officer of La Franche 


Comté, that his father, who had served in | 


the same company, and had enjoyed the 
confidence of Saint-Mars, had assured him 
that a “frater” (barber’s boy), belonging 
to the corps, one day perceived something 
white floating under the prisoner’s window ; 
that he took it up, and carried it to Saint- 
Mars; that it was a very fine shirt, neatly 
folded up, on which something was written. 
That Saint-Mars, having unfolded it, asked, 
with a face expressive of great embarrass- 
ment—*“ if the boy had had the curiosity to 
read what was written on it?” That the 
boy solemnly protested he had read noth- 
ing; but that, two days afterwards, he was 
found dead in his bed; and that he (the 
officer), had often heard his father relate this 
incident to the chaplain of the fortress, as 
an undoubted fact. 

The abbé was also informed by the same 
officer that his father had been obliged, on 
the death of the woman who used to wait 
on the prisoner, to take the corpse on his 
shoulders, at midnight, to the place of bur- 
ial: and that he had imagined the deceased 
to be the prisoner himself, until he was or- 
dered by the governor to find another woman 
to take her place. That he had discovered, 
at a neighboring village, a woman who 
seemed likely to suit, and that the governor 
had assured her that her acceptance of the 
proposed situation would be the means of 
making the fortune of her children; but on 
condition that she should never see them 
again, never leave the service she was in- 
vited to enter, and never again hold any in- 
tercourse with the rest of the world; and 
that the woman refused to allow herself to 
be incarcerated for life upon those terms, 
especially as she was informed that the least 
indiscretion on her part would cost her dear. 
The same writer tells us, in his History of 
Provence, that, one day, when Saint-Mars 
was conversing with the prisoner, as he came 
out of the chamber (a sort of corridor or 
gallery whence he could see from a distance 
those who came thither), the son of one of 
his own friends arrived, and was advancing 
towards the place where he stood. Hear- 
ing the noise (of some one approaching) 
the governor hastily shut the door, and 
coming up to the young man, demanded of 


him, with a troubled countenance, “If he 
had seen anybody, or had heard any thing 
he had been saying?” Being assured that 
he had not, he made him return home the 
same day, writing to his friend “ how im- 
prudently his son had acted, and how great 
a danger he had run.” 

It has also been asserted by M. Crange 
Chancel that a person named Du Buisson 
and some other prisoners were placed in a 
room under that occupied by the masked 
captive, and conversed with him by the tun- 
nel of the chimney ; and on Du Buisson ask- 
ing him to tell him his name and condition, 
he replied that “to do so would cost his own 
life, and the lives of those to whom he should 
reveal the secret.” This writer does not 
state in which of the prisons inhabited by 
the mysterious captive this conversation 
took place; but we know that it could not 
have been in the Bastille, as the apartment 
occupied by him in that fortress was found, 
on the destruction of the building in 1789, 
to be absolutely without communication with 
any other. The incident of the plate has 
been related of many other captives; and, 
moreover, so closely watched and guarded 
as were the state-prisoners of France at that 
period—neither pen, ink, nor knife being 
left in their possession—it is difficult to be- 
lieve that either that, or the incident of the 
shirt, could really have happened. 

But without attaching much importance 
to these stories, enough, as we have seen, is 
certainly known with regard to the history 
of the prisoner in question to justify the 
conclusion, that he must have been not only 
a person of very high rank, but also one 
whose existence was a source of danger to 
the monarch by whom he was retained so 
long sequestrated from all that gives value 
to life: and, as already remarked, a problem 
so eminently calculated to stimulate inquiry 
as the secret of an identity which could at 
once inspire so much uneasiness, and com- 
mand so much deference, on the part of a 
sovereign so proud and so unscrupulous as 
Louis XIV., could not fail to lead to a vast 
amount of research, and to prompt the for- 
mation of various hypotheses explanatory of 
the mystery; these hypotheses being almost 
as numerous as the writers who support 
them, and, with the exception of those ad- 
vanced by the two first named, agreeing only 
in their obvious impossibility. 

Thus, some have supposed the masked 
prisoner to have been the Count de Verman- 
dois (son of Louis XIV. and the Duchesse 
de la Valliére), punished in this manner for 
having struck the Dauphin; the disgraced 
minister Fouquet; the Duke of Monmouth} 





the turbulent Duke de Beaufort, commonly 
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known as “the king of the markets;” the 
schismatic Armenian patriarch, Arwediecks, 
noted for his hostility to the Catholics of the 
east; and Count Ercolo Antonio Matthioli, 
senator of Mantua and private agent of the 
duke, who, after having entered into a secret 
treaty with Louis XIV. for the sale of the 
fortress of Casale—the key of Italy—thwarted 
and disappointed the policy of that sovereign, 
and incurred his vengeance by inducing his 
master to break off the negotiation with the 
French king, and to accept the higher bribe 
which had been subsequently offered by the 
emissaries of Spain and Austria. 

As for the Duke of Monmouth, who was 
publicly beheaded on Tower Hill, on the 6th 
of July, 1685, and the Duke of Beaufort, 
who, having escaped from the prison in 
which he had been confined on a charge of 
conspiring against the life of Cardinal Maz- 
arin, began a civil war, made his peace with 
the king, was created admiral of France, de- 
feated the Turkish fleet near Tunis in 1665, 
and was killed in a sally at the siege of Can- 
dia in 1669, the pretensions put forth on their 
behalf are clearly inadmissible; while the 
other hypothetical anpeeatiine of the mys- 
tery appear to have been suggested solely 
by certain coincidences of dates and places 
in the fragmentary notices that attest the 
various imprisonments undergone by the 
masked captive, and the persons whom he 
has been supposed to be. None of them can 
stand examination; a simple comparison of 
other ascertained dates in the history of the 
captive in question with those of various 
authenticated incidents in the lives of these 
other persons, sufficing to show that no one 
of these could have been identical with the 
unfortunate prisoner in question. Nor, in- 
deed, even were not the hypotheses alluded 
to thus positively disproved, would it be 
possible, in the case of any of the persons 
thus brought forward, to explain the exces- 
sive precautions employed by the govern- 
ment with regard to the masked prisoner, 
both before and after his death, the secrecy 
so scrupulously maintained in regard to him 
by Louis XIV. and his successors, or the as- 
sertion of Louis XV. that the incarceration 
of this captive had ‘saved France from great 
calamities.” 

Voltaire, who was the first to cail atten- 
tion to this subject, and who declares that 
he gained his information from parties still 
living in his time, eye-witnesses of the par- 
ticulars he gives, and who may possibly have 
gathered some information on the subject 
during his two imprisonments in the Bas- 
tille, was the first to suggest a logical solu- 
tion of this curious problem, by supposing 
the masked prisoner to have been an illegit- 
imate son of Anne of Austria, wife of Louis 
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XIII. The scandalous intimacy existing 
between the queen and her brother-in-law, 
the turbulent and unprincipled Gaston of 
Orleans, supplied Voltaire with a not im- 
probable hypothesis as to the possible pa- 
ternity of the captive ; and, undoubtedly, this 
hypothesis would do much towards explain- 
ing the apparent inconsistencies of the treat- 
ment he is known to have received. 

* It is evident that the queen, under the 
supposed circumstances, would naturally 
cause her son to be brought up carefully, 
but at a distance from the court, and in igno- 
rance of his parentage ; and equally evident 
that a monarch like Louis XIV., jealous 
above all things of his rank and prerogative, 
utterly selfish, and shrinking from the inflic- 
tion of no amount of suffering in the care of 
his own interests, would, on learning that 
he had a brother older than himself, proba- 
bly resembling him in features and person, 
a Sesahes who might not only cause a terri- 
ble scandal by showing himself to the world, 
or even endanger his crown by asserting 
his own legitimacy, and claiming the rights 
of primogeniture, would be quite capable of 
causing that brother to be incarcerated for 
life, and of blotting out his existence from 
the knowledge of his contemporaries, while 
avoiding the actual crime of fratricide. The 
superstitious punctiliousness of the king with 
regard to every thing connected with the 
etiquette he conceived to be due to the per- 
sonal treatment of persons of royal blood, 
would explain the ceremonious respect and 
the luxurious conditions of daily life, ac- 
corded to this unfortunate victim of state 
policy. Testimony of no slight importance, 
and confirming Voltaire’s views, as set forth 
in the “ Dictionnaire Philosophique,” is ad- 
duced by M. Beuchot in the following note, 
which he has appended to his edition of the 
works of Voltaire :— 

‘One day, at the royal levee, a short time 
before his death, Louis XVIII. appeared ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts, as was often the 
case with him, when a conversation sprang 
up between the Count de Pastoret, one of 
the chamberlains of the king, and one of his 
colleagues. M. de Pastoret warmly main- 
tained the hypothesis of Voltaire. Theking, 
as the discussion went on, seemed to rouse 
himself from his stupor, but said nothing. 
Next morning, at the levee, a fresh discus- 
sion was entered into by the same speakers 
on another controverted historical question, 
when M. de Pastoret was interrupted by the 
king, who remarked to him, ‘ Pastoret, you 
— right yesterday, but you are wrong to- 
day. 

But notwithstanding the many weighty 
arguments that have been brought forward 
in favor of Voltaire’s hypothesis—based, as 
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he declares, on secret revelations made to 
him by persons of the highest rank—it may 
fairly be doubted whether it constitutes any 
thing more than an approximation to the 
truth. 

M. de Laborde, whose curiosity on the 
subject of the masked prisoner was so little 
successful with his royal master, is said to 
have discovered, at a subsequent period, 
among the papers of the Marshal Duke de | 
Richelieu, an autograph letter addressed by | 
the Duchess of Modena, daughter of the | 
regent, to the duke, who had formerly been 
included in the list of her adorers. The let- 
ter which was in cipher, commenced thus: 
«Behold, at last, this famous history. It 
has cost me horrible...” Towards the 
end of the last century, copies of this letter 
were privately circulated in Paris. In it the 
duchess states that her father had revealed 
to her that “the Manin the Iron Mask” 
was a twin-brother of Louis XIV., born a 
few hours after him; that the fact of this 
double birth had been predicted to the king 
by two shepherds, who declared that civil 
wars would result from the rival pretensions of 
two dauphins to the crown of France; that 
the birth of the first child took place in pres- 
ence of all the great officers of state whose 
duty it was to be present on the occasion ; 
that the birth of the second child—* hand- 
somer and more lively than the other”— was 
witnessed only by the king, the chancellor, 
the queen’s almoner, a lord of the court from 
Burgundy, who had come in the suite of the 
person who subsequently became the young 
prince’s governor, and Madame Peronnet, 
midwife to the queen ; that the birth of this 
second child—the procés verbal of which was 
drawn up several times by the king, and at 
length signed by all present—was kept 
strictly secret, the king compelling all who 
were privy to it to take an oath never to 
divulge the fact, which, he said must be con- 
eealed for reasons of state; that the second 
infant was confided to Madame Peronnet, 
to be by her brought up as the child of a 
lady of the court—the latter, between whom 
and her royal nursling a strong affection al- 
ways existed, remaining with him until her 
death; that the young prince, when old 
encugh to need a tutor, was entrusted to the 
care of the Burgundian nobleman who had 
witnessed his birth, and who took him to his 
own residence near Dijon, where he kept 
him in the strictest privacy, maintaining an 
occasional correspondence on the subject of 
his ward with the queen mother, the king, 
and the cardinal, educating the young prince 
with the utmost care, and treating him with 
all the respect and deference due to one who 
might some day be his sovereign; that these 
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he had hitherto supposed to be his father, 
led the prince, when approaching manhood, 
to seek to divine the mystery of his birth; 
that he contrived, unknown to his governor, 
to gain access to certain letters which the 
latter had received from the court, and, hay- 
ing thus possessed himself in part of the 
secret of his parentage, sontifeedt to procure 
a likeness of the king, whose close resem- 
blance to himself sufficed to convert his sus- 
picions into certainty, on which the king, 
being informed by the governor of this dis- 
covery on the part of his brother, and fear- 
ing that the latter might attempt some as- 
sertion of his claims, ordered both governor 
and pupil to be at once imprisoned for life. 

This explanation of the mystery of the 
masked captive is supported by various de- 
tails given in the “ Memoirs of Richelieu,” 
published in 1790, by Soulavic; a work 
which contains many errors, but whose in- 
formation on the subject of the famous pris- 
oner whose identity we are endeavoring to 
ascertain, is strongly confirmed in other quar- 
ters. Now Soulavie expressly asserts that 
a portion of the details he has given were 
“derived from a statement drawn up by M. 
de Saint-Mars, governor of the captive prince, 
some time before his death;” and, singu- 
larly enough, after the revolution of July, 
M. Auguste Billiard, formerly secretary gen- 
eral of the ministry of the interior, recounts, 
in a letter addressed by him to the “ Review 
of the Historical Institute,” that, under the 
first empire, he had held in his hands a 
statement written by Saint-Mars_ himself, 
relative to the secret mission which had been 
confided to him. This manuscript, taken 
from the archives of the office of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, had been lent by M. de 
Hauterive, Guardian of the Archives, to M. 
de Montalivet, Minister of the Interior, to 
whose cabinet M. Billiard was attached. 
This latter gentleman affirms that no doubt 
can be raised as to the genuineness of this 
document, the paper, the writing, the style, 
all indicating that it really belongs to the 
age of Louis XIV. He gives the name of 
the clerk who made the copy retained by the 
minister, and adds that the son of M. de 
Montalivet was then in possession of the 
copy so obtained. He finishes his statement 
by asserting that two other persons (M. 
Goubault, Prefect of the Var, and M. La- 
biche, Chief of Division in the cabinet of the 
Minister of the Interior) had also read the 
manuscript of Saint-Mars. 

A few years after this letter appeared, 2 
copy of the statement of M. de Saint-Mars 
was offered to the editors of the “ Memoirs 
of Everybocy,” then in course of publica- 
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script, word for word, of the document which 
he had read in the original. The editors, 
therefore, felt justified in publishing it in 
their work, in the third volume of which it 
may be read at length. The following pas- 
sages are extracted from it :— 


‘‘The unfortunate prince whom I have 
brought up and guarded to the end of my 
days, was born the 5th of December, 1638, 
at half-past eight o’clock, when the king was 
at supper. His brother, the present king, 
was born at noon of the same day, while the 
king was at dinner. But, just as the birth 
of the present king was brilliant and splen- 
did, the birth of his brother was sad and 
secret. The king, informed by the midwife 
that the queen was about to give birth toa 
second child, had ordered the chancellor of 
France, the first almoner, the queen’s con- 
fessor, and myself, as well as the midwife, 
to remain in her majesty’s chamber. He 
told us all, in the queen’s presence, in order 
that she might hear the command, that we 
should answer with our heads for the revela- 
tion of the birth of a second dauphin, that 
he willed his birth to be kept a state-secret, 
the Salic Law making no provision for the 
inheritance of the kingdom in case of the 
birth of two eldest sons of the monarch. 

** What had been predicted by the mid- 
wife came to pass, and the queen gave birth 
to a second dauphin, still prettier and bet- 
ter made than the one previously born ; this 
latter prince ceased not to cry and moan, as 
though he foresaw the life of suffering and 
denial upon which he had entered. The 
Chancellor of France drew up the proces ver- 
bal of this marvellous birth, unique in our 
history; his majesty was not satisfied with 
this document, and caused him to rewrite 
it several times, until he was satisfied with 
it, burning the first copy although the al- 
moner remonstrated on the subject, declaring 
that the king could not keep secret the birth 
of the dauphin, to which the king replied, 
that he had reasons of state for so doing. 

‘The king then made us all sign an oath 
that we would never divulge the birth of the 
last-born prince ; the chancellor signed first, 
then the almoner, then the queen’s confessor, 
and then I; the oath was also signed by 
the queen’s surgeon, and by the midwife, 
and the king attached this oath to the pro- 
cés verbal, and carried away the document, 
of which I have never heard any thing fur- 
ther. After this the midwife took away the 
last-born prince, whom she was charged to 
bring up; and as the king feared lest she 
should gossip about his birth, she has often 
told me that he frequently threatened to put 
her to death if she ever divulged this secret ; 
he also forbade the rest of us, who had wit- 
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nessed_ his birth, to speak of this fact even 
between ourselves. Notone of us has hith- 
erto broken this oath. The king had or- 
dered us to make a thorough examination 
of the unfortunate prince, who had a mole 
above the left elbow, a yellow mark on the 
right side of the neck, and a still smaller 
mole on the thickest part of the right thigh ; 
for his majesty intended, in case the first- 
born prince should die, to substitute in his 
place the royal infant whose guardianship he 
had confided to us; and for this cause he 
required our signature to the registration of 
birth, which he sealed with a small royal seal 
in our presence, and which, as already said, 
we signed according to his majesty’s order, 
and after him. 

‘ As regards the childhood of the second- 
born prince, Dame Peronnet brought him 
up at first as though he were her own child ; 
but he was thought to be the illegitimate 
child of some great nobleman, because it 
was clear from the great expense she was at 
for him that he was the son of some very 
rich man, although not acknowledged. 

‘When the prince grew older, Monseig- 
neur le pall ic sal to whom was con- 
fided the direction of his education, after 
Monseigneur le Cardinal de Richelieu, placed 
him in my care that I should educate and 
bring him up like a king’s son, but in secret. 
Dame Peronnet remained in his service un- 
til her death, being greatly attached to him, 
and he still more so to her. The prince was 
educated in my house, in Burgundy, with all 
the care due to a king’s son. 

‘‘T have had frequent conversations with 
the queen-mother during the troubles of the 
Fronde, and her majesty appeared to me to 
fear that if ever the existence of this child 
should be known during the lifetime of his 
brother, the young king, certain malcon- 
tents might make it a pretext for getting up 
a revolt, as many doctas think that the last- 
born of two twins is, in reality, the elder, 
and that therefore this captive prince should 
be rightful king, though other doctors give 
a contrary opinion. This fear, however, 
could never induce her to destroy the writ- 
ten proofs of the young prince’s birth; be- 
cause, if the young king had died, she in- 
tended to neil the prince king in his room, 
although she had another son. She often 
told me that she preserved these written 
proofs in her casket. 

“T_ gave to the unfortunate prince all the 
education I should have wished to receive 
myself, and no prince in the world ever had a 
better. The only thing with which I have to 
reproach myself is, that I made him unhappy 
without intending to do so; for, as he was 
seized, about the age of nineteen, with a 
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whelming me with questions upon the sub- 
ject, and as I showed myself more resolutely 
silent the more he implored me to tell him 
his history, he resolved thenceforth to hide 
his curiosity, and to make me believe that 
he thought himself my son. 

“T often, when we were alone, and he 
called me his father, told him that he was 
mistaken; but I no longer opposed the sen- 
timent which he affected to feel towards me, 
perhaps in order to induce me to speak; I 
allowing him to fancy himself my son, and 
he pretending to rest in that idea, but still 
secking some means of ascertaining who he 
was. 

“Two years had passed thus when an 
unfortunate piece of imprudence on my part, 
for which I reproached myself bitterly, re- 
vealed to him in part who he was. He 
knew that the king my yew sent me mes- 
sengers; and one day | had the misfortune 
to leave unlocked the casket in which I 
kept the letters from the queen and cardinal. 
He read a part of them and guessed the con- 
tents of the rest with his usual penetration, 
confessing to me afterwards that he had pos- 
sessed himself of the letter which was the 
most expressive with regard to his birth. 

‘“‘T remember that about this time his be- 
havior to me became harsh and rude, in- 
stead of friendly and respectful as it had for- 
merly been; but I did not at first suspect 
the cause of this change, for I have never 
been able toimagine by what means he got at 
my casket, and he would never tell me how 
he had done it. He one day committed him- 
self so far as to ask me for the portraits of 
the late and the present king. I replied that 
all the engravings of them were so bad that 
I wes waiting for the appearance of some 
better ones before having them in my house. 
This reply, which did not satisfy him, was 
followed by a request to be allowed to go to 
Dijon. I have since Jearned that his object 
was to see a portrait of the king which was 
there, and to go thence to the Court which 
was then at St. Jean de Luz, on account of 
the king’s marriage with the Infanta, that 
he might compare himself with his brother, 
and see whether he resembled him. This 
project of his came to my knowledge, and 
from that moment I never left him. 

‘The young prince was exceedingly hand- 
some ; and having fallen in love witha young 
lady employed in my house, whose affections 
he had gained, he procured from her a por- 
trait of his brother. Although the strictest 
orders had been given to all my household 
to give him nothing, she gave him an en- 
graving of the king. The unfortunate prince 
recognized the likeness—and well he might, 
for one portrait would have served for both, 
so like were the two brothers—and this sight 
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threw him into such a fury, that he came to 
me, exclaiming,— 

“This is my brother’s portrait! This 
shows whol am!’ 

“‘ He then showed me the letter of Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, which he had stolen from my 
casket, and avowed the discovery he had 
made. This scene took place in my house. 

“The fear of seeing him escape, and make 
his appearance at the king’s marriage, com- 
pelled me to send a messenger to his maj- 
esty to inform him of the opening of my 
casket, and my need of fresh instructions. 
The king sent his orders by M. le Cardinal, 
commanding that we should both be impris- 
oned until further orders ; and that he should 
be informed that this severity was brought 
upon us both through his pretensions. 

“T have suffered with him in our common 
prison until this time, when I believe that 
my sentence of recall from earth has been 
pronounced by my Judge on high; and I 
cannot refuse, for the tranquillity of my soul, 
and for that of my pupil, a sort of declaration 
which will enable him to deliver himself from 
the ignominious state in which he is, if the 
king should die without children. Can a 
in peat oath force me to keep secret that 
which ought to be made known to poster- 
ity >—SatntT-Mars.” 


The authenticity of this document, not- 
withstanding the intrinsic evidence it con- 
tains of being a genuine production of the 
epoch whose date it bears, has been ques- 
tioned on account of its signature; as the 
name of “ Saint-Mars” has been supposed 


| to be that of the governor of the Bastille, in 
whose wardship the unfortunate prisoner is 


known to have passed so many years, and 
who, it is evident, could neither have acted 
as tutor to the captive, nor—as he survived 
his ward—have written a statement destined 
to throw light on the identity of the latter, 
after his own decease. 

But the letter of the Duchess of Modena 
expressly states that the Burgundian noble- 
man who witnessed the birth of the second 
of the twins, and to whose care the ill-fated 
prince was confided during his boyhood, had 
come to court in the train of the person who 
was afterwards his governor, that is to say, 
of the M. de Saint-Mars who held the posts 
of governor in the prisons of Pigneroi, Sainte- 
Marguérite, and the Bastille ; and the whole 
difficulty vanishes if we suppose this un- 
named lord, brought to St. Germain by M. 
de Saint-Mars, and like him a native of Bur- 
gundy, to have been a relative of his patron, 
and to have borne the same name; a sup- 
position which, considering the general ap- 
titude of successful courtiers like Saint-Mars 
to introduce their kinsfolk into the sphere 
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of royal favor, is certainly by no means im- 
probable. 

Assuming this supposition to be correct, 
and the first peo | years of the young 
prince’s existence to have been passed in re- 
tirement under the care of this first gov- 
ernor, the blank already noticed in the his- 
tory of the masked prisoner previous to his 
incarceration at Pignerol is at once accounted 
for; while the choice of that fortress as the 
residence of the mysterious captive is satis- 
factorily explained by the fact that it was al- 
ready under the command of an officer who 
was not only a devoted and unscrupulous 
agent of the king, but also a kinsman of the 
young prince’s first guardian; one who was 
probably initiated already into the secret of 
the prisoner’s birth, and who, moreover, on 
account of his relationship to the guardian 
whose remissness had incurred the royal dis- 
pleasure, would be doubly vigilant in his cus- 
tody of the captive thus confided to him. 

The woman mentioned by the Abbé Papon, 
as having waited on the masked prisoner, 
and who was buried at night in the Island of 
Sainte-Marguérite, may probably have been 
Madame Peronnet ; and as no second pris- 
oner is mentioned by M. de Jonca as having 
been brought with the masked prisoner to 
the Bastille, it would seem that the death 
of the unfortunate tutor must also have pre- 
ceded that event: the Sieur de Rosargues, 
who accompanied the masked captive to the 
last of his prison dwellings, and to his grave, 
having probably been admitted to his ser- 
vice on the decease of his former guardian. 
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The editors of the “Memoirs of Every- 
body” affirmed, in 1835, that the original 
of this document still existed in the archives 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs ; and this 
statement has never been contradicted. It 
is natural that this document, supposing it 
to be authentic, should be in the archives of 
that department rather than of any other, as 
it would, in all probability, have been sent 
by the writer to some foreign place for safety, 
and would be brought back thence by some 
agent of the French government. It is true 
that the assertion of Louis XVIII. to M. de 
Pastoret would appear to invalidate the state- 
ment of Saint-Mars; but it is quite possible 
that he may have preferred to allow it to be 
thought that Louis XIV. sacrificed an ille- 
gitimate half-brother, rather than a prince, 
of the blood royal, whose claims might be 
held to invalidate those of that monarch, and 
consequently of himself as his descendant. 
On the other hand, if we consider the con- 
firmation which the letter of the Duchess of 
Modena—with the exception of the legen- 
dary addition of the prophecy of the two 
shepherds —the Memoirs of Richelieu and 
the declaration of Saint-Mars lend to each 
other, and the perfect explanation thus af- 
forded of the various contradictory points in 
the history of the prisoner in question, we 
may fairly conclude, that we have at length 
arrived at the true explanation of an histor- 
ical puzzle which has been sought in vain 
for the last hundred and fifty years. 

ANNA BLACKWELL. 





CotrecTinG Postace Stamps.—The Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser says that there is now a 
mania in some circles for collecting posting 
stamps of all nations. Some collections num- 
ber three hundred varieties. It says :— 


‘The comparisons of the different heads and 
legends adopted by the several powers of the 
world, makes the collections something more 
than a mere pastime, and gives to it something 
of the dignity and value of a collection of coins 
or medals. The stamps of Mauritias and Ha- 
waii, we believe, are accounted among the most 
rare, and next to these may be named the Rus- 
sian, for which, acting as amateur stamp-broker, 
we should readily be authorized to offer a half- 
dozen of the more common Italian, German, or 
French varieties, and perhaps hundreds of Eng- 
lish or American. The great variety of stamps 
obtainable ceases to be surprising when it is rec- 
ollected that in each of the countries where they 





are employed at all, several denominations are 
issued; and in some of them (as in the United 
States) there is old and new patterns, all of 
which are necessary in a complete collection. 
This elegant and curious ‘ mania’ is now chiefly 
indulged by young ladies, but we cannot tell 
how soon it may take possession of the more 
mature portion of mankind. We have already 
suggested that it is not beneath the notice of the 
most dignified literary institutions.” 





Tue minister of war in Austria has just or- 
dered that Protestant soldiers shall only be in- 
terred in cemeteries in a part separated from the 
Catholic portion by a hedge or inclosure. Som: 
of the Austrian journals complain of the meas- 
ure as being exceedingly ihiberal, and only 


called forth by the requirements of the Concor- 
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From The Saturday Review. 

THE PURITANS AND QUEEN ELIZABETH.* 

Ir is very natural that Americans, espe- 
cially New Englanders, should take a deep 
interest in that extreme Protestant move- 
ment in England during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centurics which contributed so 
much to the foundation and to the peculiar 
character of their own commonwealth. The 
«Pilgrim Fathers” are rather absurdly so 
called, as nobody is less like a pilgrim, in 
the common sense of the word, than a man 
who leaves his own country to settle in quite 
anew one. But, whatever they are to be 
called, the Puritan settlers in North Amer- 
ica have had so important an influence on 
the subsequent history of that country, that 
their descendants and countrymen are very 
appropriately employed in tracing out their 
history, and that of their precursors while 
they remained in England. We know no 
reason why an American should not take up 
the subject coolly and impartially, because 
certainly nothing can depart more widely 
from the Puritan ideal than the existing 
state of things in the United States. The 
great principle of American religious society 
is the perfect equality of all sects. The law 
protects all, and favors or patronizes none. 
As far as we know, this principle of relig- 
ious socicty is there really carried out. We 
never heard of any particular church or sect 
being excepted from the common protection 
of the law. There seems to be an element 
of lawlessness everywhere ; and we certainly 
now and then hear of very lawless things 
being done in the United States. But 
American lawlessness takes other forms 
than that of England. We do not remem- 
ber any American instance of a combination 
of mob, policemen, magistrates, and the 
executive government itself, to deny to cer- 
tain people whose religious notions hap- 
pened to be unpopular that common pro- 
tection which the law is supposed to give to 
every citizen. The St. George’s riots could 
hardly have happened in modern America, 
because there people do seem to realize the 
truth that those who dislike a certain sort 
of worship should simply go and worship 
in some way that they like better. They 
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could hardly have happened in a perfect 
Puritan State; but for a very different 
reason. In sucha state Mr. King and his 
friends would long ago have been impris- 
oned, banished, or possibly hanged, by due 
sentence of law. 

Mr. Hopkins, as was to be expected, 
admires the Puritans. He thinks them 
theologically right and politically wise, and 
therefore looks upon them as most cruelly 
and unjustly persecuted. How hard it was 
to fine and imprison godly ministers who 
preached the true Gospel merely because 
they could not conscientiously conform 
about caps and surplices. So, in a certain 
sense, it was, but this sort of talk does not 
go to the bottom of the matter. The plain 
fact is, that religious liberty was in those 
days something utterly unknown. It is true 
that the Reformation, and especially the 
Puritan Reformation, indirectly did a great 
deal to introduce it. It is probable that, 
when once the charm of infallible authority 
was broken, religious liberty must unayoid- 
ably have followed, sooner or later; but 
nothing is more certain than that no such 
principle was recognized by any party of 
those days. Perhaps we should say by any 
party when in power, for all occasionally 
appealed to it when they were themselves 
persecuted, though none thought of it when 
they were themselves in a position to per- 
secute others. Here and there a speculative 
statesman may have dreamed of it, or a 
patriotic prince may have striven in vain 
Ito bring it about. ‘ The latitudinarian 
| Paget,” who did not want to burn anybody, 
stands out very honorably in Mr. Froude’s 
ese two volumes in contrast to his contem- 
poraries, who all (with Mr. Froude himself) 
‘accepted the great principle of burning 
| somebody, but only differed (as Mr. Froude 
| doubts) as to who were the proper people 
ito burn. William the Silent, again, did all 
‘he could to protect Protestant and Papist 
| alike, but from neither Protestant nor Papist 
| did he get the least thanks for so doing. 
One sovereign actually established real tol- 
jeration for a short season, but for him we 
a look beyond the limits of Europe and 
of Christendom. Akbar certainly found no 
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‘God to allow the existence of any worship 


'which they looked upon as sinful. Politic 
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statesmen believed it to be part of the duty 
of the civil government to regulate at least 
the external profession of religion on the 
part of its subjects. With the one, the 
Dissenter of any sort was a mere Amorite 
or Amalekite to be rooted out; with the 
other, he was a disloyal citizen to be coerced 
by the law into due order and obedience: 
People found out that the mass was idola- 
trous, and they immediately asked, not that 
they might be exempted from any compul- 
sory share in the idolatry, but that the 
cursed thing might be taken away from 
among them altogether. That others might 
conscientiously believe that the mass was 
right, and that it was a hardship to keep 
those who thought so from saying and hear- 
ing it, no more troubled a true religious 
reformer than a Jewish prophet troubled 
himself about the scruples of a conscientious 
believer in Baal. Everywhere, as soon as a 
prince or a commonwealth embraced the 
Reformation, the old religion was imme- 
diately proscribed. In Germany, indeed, 
we hear of something which, at first sight, 
sounds like religious equality—at least, the 
professors of both religions are to have 
equal rights. But this was because Ger- 
many was a collection of Sovereign States. 
Each prince or commonwealth might choose 
a creed, and Catholic and Protestant States 
were equal in the national Diet. But the 
private citizen had no choice. He was 
bound by the theological decisions of the 
Elector or the Senate. In France, if the 
Protestants obtained certain rights, it was 
because they defended them at the point of 
the sword: and, after all, what was done 
was mainly after the German model—the 
allowance of the new worship in certain 
cities and places, rather than the real equal- 
ity of the two creeds throughout the whole 
land. 

England, of course, did not lag behind 
other nations. The Anglican orthodoxy of 
Iienry, the Protestantism of Edward, the 
Popery of Mary, the modified Anglican 
system of Elizabeth, was each in turn the 
one exclusive national religion to be ad- 
hered to by every loyal subject. We sym- 
pathize with a Puritan persecuted under 
Elizabeth, because we sympathize with all 
who are persecuted for conscience’ sake. 
But we do not sympathize with him any 
more than we do with Lambert and with 
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Forrest, persecuted by Henry, with Gardi- 
ner and with Joan Bocher, persecuted by 
Edward, with Ridley and Latimer persecut- 
ed by Mary, or with the Catholic victims of 
Elizabeth herself. Indeed we sympathize 
with the Elizabethan Puritans least of all. 
The others, on all sides—except it be poor 
Joan Bocher, whom Cranmer burned for 
talking nonsense— suffered confessorship 
and martyrdom for something that was 
worth suffering about; but the Puritans 
made a disturbance about caps and sur- 
plices, the cross in baptism, the ring in 
marriage, and the practice of bowing at the 
name of Jesus. To say that these things 
were absolutely sinful and anti-Christian in 
themselves really seems utter folly. It 
might be foolish to enforce them, but it was 
surely still more foolish to break the law, 
and disturb Church and State for the sake 
of them. The bishops surely had the best 
of the argument when they said—‘ The 
things are perfectly indifferent in them- 
selves; but there must be some order, some 
ceremonies; these are the order and cere- 
monies ordained by authority, and when 
they are ordained, the law must be kept.” 
The Puritans themselves said that ministers 
ought to have some dress to distinguish 
them from laymen, only it was sinful to 
wear that particular dress, because the Pa- 
pists had worn it. Still, absurd as were 
their scruples, the Elizabethan Puritans 
were sufferers for a principle, and, as such, 
they are entitled to some measure of respect. 
But they only suffered what they inflicted 
upon others. None were more clamorous 
than they for the bloodiest laws against the 
Papists; nor do they seem to have had any 
scruple about the most barbarous severities 
exercised against those who went yet further 
from the pope than themselves. To be 
sure, when an unhappy Socinian was burned, 
there was a certain clamor raised against 
burning him; but that was because burning 
was too good a death for him, as being that 
consecrated by the sufferings of their own 
martyrs. Had he been merely cut up alive, 
like a Papist, nobody would have made any 
objection. And of course, when the Puri- 
tans had their own way, they were as little 
tolerant as pope or bishop. It was no longer 
enough to be themselves excused from using 
the Prayer-Book—those who wished to use 
it were no longer allowed to do so. That 
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a state of things could be in which one con- 
gregation might say mass, another use the 
English Prayer-Book, and another worship 
without any set form at all, would have 
seemed equally monstrous to Bonner, to 
Whitgift, and to Travers, Cartwright, and 
Dean Sampson of Christ Church. 

Yet, after all, the general cause of civil 
and religious liberty owed indirectly much 
to the Reformation and much to the Puri- 
tans. When once the notion of an infallible 
guide was cast aside, it was in vain to try to 
keep up the notion of one universal national 
faith. When the divine right of the See of 
St. Peter was cast aside, it was hopeless per- 
manently to maintain the divine right of a 
mere national episcopacy or presbytery. The 
Anglican revolted, first against the jurisdic- 
tion, then against the doctrines of Rome; 
the Puritan revoltcd against the Anglican ; 
the Independent, the Anabaptist, the Quaker, 
revolted against Anglican and Puritan alike. 
Each revolt became, if it could, a conquest, 
and excluded the system against which it re- 
volted. But such exclusion could never be 
lasting. Each revolt was a shock to the 
principle of compulsory authority in religious 
matters. Those who have once changed can- 
not in decency assert their own infallibility, 
They must feela certain twinge of conscience 
in punishing others who have only walked in 
theirown steps. To send people to the stake 
was a far greater crime in Cranmer than it 
was in Pole. Even in Henry’s time, to burn 
aman as a heretic for denying the newly- 
invented doctrine of the king’s supremacy 
was felt to be something so monstrous that 
Henry and Cranmer themselves did not 
venture upon it more than once. Elizabeth, 
who once went regularly to mass _ herself, 
was ashamed to burn as heretics those who 
continued todoso. She simply found out vari- 
ous good reasons for plundering the laymen 
and for embowelling the priests. Conse- 
quently, though Catholic Anglican, Protes- 
tant Anglican, and Puritan were alike intol- 
erant, yet each indirectly helped to establish 
the great principle of toleration. 

Again, Puritanism incidentally became di- 
rectly connected with the cause of civil lib- 
erty. Quite incidentally, we believe. Say 
and Hampden did not serve their country 
better because they were Puritans, than did 
Robert Fitzwalter, Simon de Montfort, and 
Roger Bigod, because they were orthodox 
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Catholics. But in the seventeenth century, 
the cause of the Church and that of the 
crown were linked together. Ecclesiastical 
and civil government were alike carried on 
in arbitrary and illegal ways. The clergy, 
who in the thirteenth century had been the 
leaders of the people, were in the seventeenth 
the slaves and flatterers of the prince. The 
throne of Stephen Langton and Robert Win- 
chelsey had now become the resting-place of 
Laud. The ecclesiastical and civil powers 
could not be attacked separately—the Puri- 
tans and the patriots were united in the same 
party, and the two characters were often 
united inthesame man. Puritanism helped 
civil liberty, not because it had any natural 
affinity with it, but because civil liberty nat- 
urally allied itself with the persecuted side 
in religion. 

We do not say that Mr. Hopkins is at all 
ignorant of all these things. Indeed, he 
now and then brings forward some of the 
points which we have just mentioned clearly 
enough. But he certainly admires the Puri- 
tans in their opposition to caps and surplices 
in a way which we cannot enter into, though, 
perhaps, it may be quite intelligible at St. 
George’s-in the-east. And he brings up, as 
if it were a reasonable ground of censure 
against Elizabeth, the undoubted fact that 
she retained many things for the express pur- 
pose of conciliating the Catholic party. If 
one national religion was to be enforced upon 
everybody, surely, it was only reason and 
justice to try to make it acceptable to as 
many as possible. As yet, neither Papists 
nor Puritans thought of leaving the Estab- 
lished Church. They only wished to have it 
preserved or reformed in their own way. Mr. 
Froude is at least right in bringing promi- 
nently forward (though it is certainly no new 
discovery of his) that the system of Henry 
VIII.—Popery without the Pope—was what 
the English people really wanted. They 
liked the old ceremonies, and they had no 
objection to the old doctrines. Probably 
they rather enjoyed than otherwise the occa- 
sional beheading of a duke or burning of a 
bishop. But they hated the pope, they hated 
the Spaniard, they were disgusted with whole- 
sale burnings of utterly helpless and harmless 
persons. Hence, on the one hand, multitudes 
were driven into Protestantism simply by 
the bloody and unnational policy of Mary’s 





reign. On the other hand, many Catho- 
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lics who had gone along with Henry, ; are quite outdone by Mr. Samuel Hopkins. 
who had endured the first days of Edward, | He not only begins with a ride and a talk 


who had persuaded themselves that the first performed at Hampton Court in 1549 by 
Liturgy hardly differed from a mass in Eng- | King Edward and his uncle Somerset, but 
lish, gradually learned by experience that | throughout the whole book similar long “ Im- 
Popery could not go on without the pope, | aginary Conversations” are constantly scat- 


and that an independent Anglican church | tered 


could not fail to become more or less Prot- 
estant. Hence the apparent inconsistency 
of bishops—Bonner himself for one—who 
had zealously maintained Henry’s title as 
Supreme Head of the Church, being de- 
prived rather than allow Elizabeth’s humbler 
claim to be Supreme Governor. Still, even 
in the first days of Elizabeth, the necessity 
of arupture did not at once appear; and 
though a Catholic party disapproved in one 
way and a Protestant party disapproved in 
another, there was no open schism in either 
direction till Elizabeth had been several 
years on the throne. The Anglicanism of 
Elizabeth was doubtless a compromise ; so 
must have been any religious system which 
was to have the least chance of national ac- 
ceptance. And surely experience shows that 
it was neither an unwise nor an unsuccessful 
compromise. The “ Calvinistic Creed ” and 
the “ Popish Liturgy,” even with the later 
addition of the “ Arminian Clergy,” have 
worked very well in the long run. Wedo 
not undertake to rule theological questions 
one way or another; but surely something 
has come out of it practically better than 
either pope or presbyter could have given 
us, 

Mr. Hopkins—to return to our immediate 
subject—when writing what is more strictly 
to be called history, writes somewhat less ex- 
travagantly than many of his countrymen, 
though he is far from being free from the 
national vice of fine writing. But he seems 
really to have no notion of the limits which 
divide romance from history. It has, in- 
deed, latterly become the fashion to begin 
books professing to be historical with a 
striking scene something in the style of the 
late Mr.G. P. R. James. Thus Sir Edward 
Creasy begins his” History of the Ottomans 
with an account ofa ride taken by certain peo- 
ple through the middle of Anatolia; and thus, 
too, Mr. John Morris, Canon of Northamp- 
ton, begins his Life of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury with an account of a shorter ride 
taken by certain other people from London 
to Harrow-on-the-Hill. But both of these 
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, Which are made out of Mr. Hopkins’ 
| own brain, or, at the very best, now and then 
| dramatized out of hints to be found in origi- 
/nal writers. In some cases Mr. Hopkins is 
| meagre, if not positively inaccurate, and in- 
ferior modern authorities occur rather too 
often among his references. The following 


is surely a very inadequate account of the 
fall of Wolsey :— 


‘‘ Parliament had not met for seven years. 
During all this time the pope had given law 
to Englishmen and judged them in his courts; 
his interests and been sustained by oppres- 
sions upon all classes and in all branches of 
business, until lords and commons cringed 
under the smart of their wrongs. Wolsey, 
a prince of the Roman Church, had been 
judge paramount. All judicial transactions 
had passed in his name and under his seal, 
as the pope’s lieutenant. The king had per- 
mitted this, to be sure; but that did not al- 
ter the legal fact. He therefore ordered the 
cardinal to be arrested and tried for treason ; 
and he was pronounced guilty under the stat- 
ute of Premunire. The poor man immedi- 
ately took to his bed ; and in a few days died 
with the sad words upon hislips: ‘Had I 
been as careful to serve the God of heaven, 
as Ihave to comply to the will of my earthly 
king, God would not have left me in mine 
old age, as the other hath done.’ ” 


On minor faults we will not dwell at 
length; but we must ask what is meant by 
a ‘‘bilious tang” (p. 190) pervading the 
writings of Heylin? And we are quite at a 
loss to know what may be implied by Queen 
Elizabeth’s “ virility.” ‘* She rejected,” Mr. 
Hopkins tells us, ‘‘ suitor after suitor, and 
went through the term of her virility, ‘ a bar- 
ren stock.’” Is this extraordinary attribute 
for a female ruler designed as a counterpoise 
to the famous “ churching” of William the 
Conqueror, when so many candles were 
lighted in the city of Mantes ? 

The book is very handsomely printed, 
and is so far creditable to the University 
Press of the Transatlantic Cambridge. But 
we wish that American writers or printers, 
whichever are the culprits, would learn to 
divide their syllables. ‘ Bish-op” is very 
unpleasant ; but when it come to “ Noth- 
ing,” the very plainest etymology in the 
world, as we sel have thought, is utterly 








cast to the winds. 
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From The Examiner, 15 Sept. What a gift for a king to receive, or rather 
THE LIBERATION OF NAPLES. what a splendid addition to the realm in 
LANGvaGE is forced to borrow the grand- | Which the es of Victor Emmanuel rep- 
est imagery of the poets to keep pace with | resents both the ascendency of freedom and 
the speed of Garibaldi’s career of victory. \its great constitutional securities! Forty 
We are reminded of the earth-shaking god | thousand square miles have been added to 
in the Iliad, when he rushes to aid the | the area on which the principles dearest to 
Greeks, and takes but four sublime steps Englishmen flourish, We rejoice on every 
from Samothrace, while the forests bend and | account at each fresh expansion of Italian 
the mountains rock beneath him. jliberty on the Sardinian basis, but for no 
ALAS PSS . , |reason more than that every added state ex- 
“Tic wev opisar’ dav, 70 dé tétparoy ikero Ték-| hibits clearer and clearer the independent 
pop.” action of the Italians themselves. Had their 
Daring as the description is, it is not too | progress stopped at Lombardy, their debt 
bold to express the resistless sweep of the to France would have been inconveniently 
liberator’s arms, from the first descent on | great; nor were even the annexations of 
Sicily to the entry into Naples, while the in- | Luscany and the other provinces, though 
cidents of the hero's progress, a nation con- | made under the imperial frown, sufficient to 
vulsed with joy, and a tyrant’s throne over-|set upon the movement the stamp of self- 
turned, are cven nobler and more exciting |emancipation. A further step, a greater 
than the conceptions of Homer himself. exertion, a mightier acquisition was indis- 
How poor is Cwsar’s “ veni, vidi, vici,” | pensable to place beyond a doubt that the 
compared with the “veni” only of Gari- | salvation of Italy was essentially an: Italian 
baldi. He came, and all was done ; oppres- | achievement, that her redemption was worked 
sion fled before the whistling of his name. | out with her own minds and her own hands. 
It was as if the shadow of his outstretched The revolution in Naples has settled this 
arm, reaching Naples from Salerno, had suf- | important question ; Lombardy bears a small 
ficed to destroy the wickedest despotism in | proportion, and will soon bear a smaller, to 
Zurope, and raise up a people from the dead. | the whole dominion reconquered from Aus- 
The “ vires acquirit cundo ” is true of Gari-/tria and her minions. Already Italy, or 
baldi more in a moral than in a military | Garibaldi in her name and cause, has wiped 
sense; in Sicily he had troops about him, | away the reproach of foreign obligations. 
for there he wanted them, but he entered |The debt to Garibaldi will be only the im- 
Naples unattended, an army in himself. In | mense one of “ endless gratitude ; ” splendid 
what page of history, ancient or modern, are | as his services are, he will found no claim to 
the deeds of this great Italian equalled? | influence upon them; he has not stipulated, 
In him we see nothing wanting, whether we are satisfied, for so much as an acre of 
valor, wisdom, or virtue, that a great cause the Alpine slopes; he has won the rich and 
and most arduous enterprise ever demanded | beautiful kingdom of Naples, and handed it 
ina leader. He is not to be disparaged by | to Sardinia, with all its wealth, resources, 
the easy remark that he overthrew a tyranny | and capabilities, with its considerable navy, 
mature for dissolution, for who but Gari- | with all its fortresses and munitions of war, 
baldi knew that the moment of ripeness was | and he has not asked for so much as the an- 
come? Who but he had the eye to sec that | nexation of the rock of Caprea to his private 
the hour to strike was arrived, the point | fortunes. 
where the impossible becomes possible, to| With the annexation of Naples the true 
discern which is according to De Retz, the | Italian idea has made an enormous stride to 
first attribute of high statesmanship? The | fulfilment. We have had three Italian ideas 
popular champion had, no doubt, a well|—that of Mazzini, or Italy united into a red 
stored arsenal in the measureless wrongs of | republic; that of the emperor of the French, 
the people, and a tower of strength in the | not less chimerical, with the pope at the 
name of a hateful king; but all depended | head of a confederacy of little crowns; and 
upon the employment of these materials and | lastly, the great and wise conception of Gari- 
advantages at the critical moment, which it | baldi and Count Cavour, the consolidation 
was the giit of Garibaldi to seize, as the | of the whole peninsula and Italien name into 
floodtime that leads to success and glory.|one free monarchy; the enly idea in har- 
By seizing it as he did, while many called | mony with the views of all enlightencd Ital- 
him rash, and likened his expedition in wild- lians, grasped by the leading men cf every 
ness to the adventures of fable, he has gained | state, and agreeable to the dispositions of 








a victory splendid as his cause; he has re-|the populations themselves. ‘Lhis is the 
deemed ten millions of people, and presented | sober waking thought of Italy, and therefore 
the monarch of united Italy with the richest | we find it abiding and extending, while the 

 Messiabin dream is dispersed, and the im- 


jewel that. now adorns his crown. 
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erial speculation is forgotten, neither hav- 
ing any truth in them. The true idea has 
eaten up the false ones, as the true prophet’s 
rod devoured the serpents of the magicians. 
It was supposed by many that Naples was 
beyond the influence of the feeling which de- 
cided the conduct of the other provinces, but 
Naples has shown no hesitation in following 
their wise example. The conviction prevails 
everywhere, and most profoundly, that noth- 
ing less than the fastest possible union of all 
the Italian States can permanently secure 
Italian independence. Divide Italy any- 
where, and a passage is left through which 
either Austrian force or French influence 
will be sure to penetrate in some future con- 
tingency, against which now is the time for 
statesmanship to provide. 

Difficulties certainly grow as the great 
plan develops itself, but if they increase, 
so does the spirit and power to overcome 
them. Already have the glorious events in 
the Two Sicilies decided the course of things 
in the Papal territories lying between Naples 
and the Romagna. To leave these terri- 
tories with the pope would be to render 
what has been done in Naples abortive, in- 
terrupting as they do the connection between 
northern and southern members of the new 
monarchy. Of course, were the people of 
Umbria and the Marches loving and con- 
tented subjects of his holiness, all Europe 
would forbid either Garibaldi or Victor Em- 
manuel to set an armed foot on either terri- 
tory, but the very opposite state of things 
exists: the people of those provinces have 
done like the great body of their country- 
men, protested against a hateful yoke, and 
formally implored the protection of the Sar- 
dinian arms. They have not craved support 
against the pope’s lawful authority lawfully 
exercised, but against the bands of foreign 
adventurers through whom alone the gov- 
ernment of his holiness retains a shadow of 
power, and the very employment of which is 
an abdication of his sovereignty. ‘ Youare 
about,” says Victor Emmanuel in his proc- 
lamation to the Sardinian troops, “ to enter 
the Marches and Umbria, in order to estab- 
lish civil order in the towns now desolated 
by misrule, and to give to the people the 
liberty of expressing their own wishes. You 
will not fight against the armies of any of the 
powers, but will free those unhappy Italian 
provinces from the bands of foreign adven- 
turers which infest them. You do not goto 
revenge injuries done to me and to Italy, but 
to prevent the popular hatred from unloosir:g 
itself upon the oppressors of the country.” 

Protests have been made, it is said, against 
the entry of the Sardinian forces into the 
pontifical states, as a violation of interna- 
tional rights, andin point of form it may be 
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admitted that it does violate them; but as- 
suredly it is form only. Substantially the 

case is the same as that of the Romagna, 

the only difference we can perccive being in 

the absence of the ceremonials with which 

the Romagna changed its government. The 

substantial identity of the cases consists in 

the universality of the revolt, and in the pope 

having been reduced in both territories to’ 
govern entirely through foreign cut-throats, 

The real invaders of the Marches are the 

miscellaneous hordes denounced in the king’s 

proclamation, not the royal troops sent to 

chase them out. Two-thirds of the mercen- 

aries commanded by the Algerine general 

are Austrians. Is this indirect intervention 

in the pope’s behalf to be sanctioned, and is 

the direct and honest intervention of Sar- 

dinia in the interests of order and humanity 

to be held acrime? Recollecting Perugia, 

and recollecting the ruffian composition of 
Lamoriciére’s bands, we think the feeling of 
Europe will approve the bold resolution of 
the Sardinian government, and rejoice to see 

the barrier of a disciplined and civilized force 

opposed to the career of a brutal soldiery, 

stimulated by fanaticism and kept together 

by the prospects of plunder. 

Of the feeling of this country, at least, we 
have no doubt. Englishmen are no hair- 
splitters in questions of international law 
mooted in the interests of a vindictive priest- 
hood cheering on a swarm of marauders and 
assassins. We see General Lamoriciére pre- 
pared to carry fire and sword through the 
hapless provinces that still groan under “ the 
triple tyrant,” and we devoutly pray for the 
success of the power which has stepped in, not 
amoment too soon, to prevent the repetition 
of Perugian cruelties upon a larger scale. 

There is no intention to carry this war of 
protection beyond the limits of the prov- 
inces mentioned; the king promises to re- 
spect the seat of the Head of the Church, but 
nevertheless the language he holds to his 
holiness is as bold and stern as the resolu- 
tions he announces. We particularly ad- 
mire the racy bluntness of the passage in 
which the king and soldier tells the tyran- 
nical high-priest that he enters his terri- 
tory to give him a lesson in Christian toler- 
ation. 

There are no appearances, it is satisfactory 
to observe, of any design on the part of the 
emperor of the French to thwart the course 
which Sardinia has taken. There scems to be 
no danger in that point of the compass, and as 
to Austria, beside the quieting effect of an 
empty exchequer, the junction of the Sardin- 
ian forces with Garibaldi’s will necessarily 
give the command of the movement to the for- 
mer power, and with it the means of prevent- 
ing any precipitate demonstration in the direc- 
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tion of Venetia. At the same time it is a 
most unfair aspersion of General Garibaldi 
to impute to him the wish to “drag Sardinia 
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the Constitutionnel and some other semi- 
official sey in Paris, have been preach- 
ing at Garibaldi and the Sardinian govern- 


into a premature conflict with Austria.” It 
may be very necessary for Victor Emmanuel 
to keep a tight rein upon popular enthusiasm, 
but we are very sure that it is no part of his 





ment, in a sense deprecating precisely what 
Victor Emmanuel has now done, and what 
Garibaldi has been doing for the last few 
months; since these journals are ‘“ semi- 


difficulties to control Garibaldi’s indiscretion. | official,” it is imagined that they receive the 
When or where has that great leader shown | inspiration of the Emperor Napoleon; and 
any qualities but the very reverse of those | the Monitewr has gone further, with a more 
ascribed to him? Surely, he is the least | formal statement why the French ambassa- 
: a rE | roe sowecdgyy tatlas oe 
ra Fipater amg og enya bowl vgn ng tt High 
so many proofs of unselfish attachment, in | entrance of the Piedmontese into the Roman 
any rash undertaking, however just and no- | territory. He has, say these prophets of 
ble. We should rather decide the question of | evil, committed himself to the maintenance 
cpomer ees | ‘ 
cee by encima Po When hei the pope ty the sovercign of HON, he 
ever he shail pronounce the time come to | has protested against aggression ; at Mar- 
rescue Venetia, we shall be very much dis- | seilles he has declared in tavor of immediate 
posed to hold the same opinion, being that | peace, and Victor Emmanuel, having broken 
of the soundest mind and the highest au-| these conditions, must be treated by Napo- 


thority in Italy. 


From The Spectator, 15 Sept. 
THE NEWEST ASPECT OF THE ITALIAN 
QUESTION. 

THE address of Victor Emmanuel to the | 
Piedmontese soldiers is the promulgation of | 
a fortune for Italy which was not within the | 
range of her imagination, much less her | 
hopes. Not to say it invidiously, the act | 
practically supersedes Garibaldi as the fore- | 
most leader of Italy. It is apparent, indeed, | 
in the very conduct of that gallant captain, 
that he has invited his king at each stage to 
take the chief command; and we believe | 
that no man will so heartily welcome Victor 
Emmanuel’s courageous and sagacious step 
as Garibaldi. The popular leader remains 
still the acting chief in Naples, and he will 
neyer lose his place, either in history or in 
the affections of his country; for he has 
added himself to the short list of men who 
have made Italy what she is, and what she 
is about to be on the morrow. For a short 
time, the leader in the field appeared to be 
going forward ina course separate from that 
of the national party; the step now taken 
by Victor Emmanuel reunites that party and 
all its leaders, most hopefully prognosticat- 
ing the absolute union with which Italy 
seems about to be endowed. 

How does it affect the position of the Ital- 
ian king towards the French emperor? 
Journalism has after its own sad fashion 
been making merry with the confusion which 
is supposed to be introduced into Napoleon’s 
Italian relations by the proceedings of the 
Italians ; but there is no sufficient reason yet 
to suppose that this lugubrious jest has any 
foundation in fact. Certain of our London 





contemporaries have been delighted because 


leon as an adversary. Upon the face of the 
known facts there is no such inconsistency, 
no such complication. The Emperor Napo- 
leon seems to be in agreement with Great 
Britain upon the subject of intervention in 
Italy. In other words, while no foreign 
power interferes, he abstains from interfer- 
ing, leaving the Italians to settle their own 
affairs in their own way. He may advise; 
he has unquestionably suggested caution; 
but there is no evidence that in this last pro- 
ceeding King Victor Emmanuel has acted 
without the passive suflerance of his powerful 
ally. If the conflict be limited to Italy, in- 


| tervention being restrained elsewhere, peace 


is secured throughout the rest of Europe. 
In this case, the fire is kept to that space 
within which it is already burning, while we 
secure the greatest probability of its being 
speedily extinguished even there. 

With regard to the preachings in the Paris- 
ian papers, there are certain well-known 
facts which at once dispose of those undoubt- 
edly peculiar manifestoes. In the first place, 
we have no reason to suppose that any jour- 
nal in Paris has what we understand by a 
“ semi-official ” character. Public writers in 
the different journals may have their own 
personal relations with gentlemen in office, 
and such relations may be no secret; but 
the only paper in Paris which represents the 
government, directly, avowediy, and accu- 
rately, is the Moniteur. Any other quasi- 
cfficial relations may sometimes be a con- 
venience to individual statesmen; but they 
have seldom assisted the broad influences of 
the imperial government ; while on the other 
hand, we have not failed to note very strik- 
ing inconveniences arising from such rela- 
ticns. Our readers will remember a case 


not less remarkable than any now before us, 
in which certain dabblers in Spanish politics 
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‘actually obtained temporary possession even 
of the Moniteur. It will be remembered, 
also, that that curious intrusion took place 
during the absence of the Emperor Napoleon 
from his capital. He is absent now ; and if 
in the absence of the master the servants 
are too faithful to their leading foible in the 
French character,—an egotistical self-asser- 
tion,—we need not mislead ourselves by 
twisting such signs of the national character 
into authenticated declarations of the Em- 
peror Napoleon’s will and purpose. The 
semi-official mnaifestoes, then, go for noth- 
ing; the action of King Victor Emmanuel, 
after a conference of one of his statesmen 
with the emperor, goes for much; and com- 

aring the present juncture with those which 
fave preceded it, we can understand that the 
Emperor Napoleon, as he has done before 
at each juncture, will eventually accept the 
situation. 

How will the present turn of affairs affect 
the papacy? This question, indeed, has an 
importance which can scarcely be exagger- 
ated. Since the promulgation of Massimo 
d’Azeglio’s note, each of the imperial, royal, 
and ducal governments in Italy has had 
more than one chance offered to it; and, 
with the exception of Sardinia, every govern- 
ment in Italy has refused each successive 
opportunity and accepted defeat. The only 
one of those reactionary governments now 
remaining to accept or to refuse is Rome. 
The papacy, indeed, no longer has precisely 
the situation offered to it in D’Azeglio’s 
note, with the suzerainty of the Romagna 
and the princely government of Rome; it 
no longer has the municipality virtually sug- 
gested for it by the Villafranca compromise ; 
but it has something else. It may still pre- 
serve the actual residence in Rome, and thus 
keep to itself the ancient centre of Christian 
episcopacy in Roman Catholic Europe. To 
our mind the position which is now awaiting 
the acceptance or refusal of Pius the Ninth 
is far better than any which has been planned 
before. Let us regard it for a moment ab- 
stractedly. It appears to be this; the pontiff 
would retain his freehold in the Vatican ; he 
would be the head of the Church in Italy, 
and through the Roman Catholic world, un- 
removed, spiritually undethroned. As tothe 
temporal responsibilities, they have at once 
painfully illustrated the boasted infallibility 
of the office, and tempted successive popes 
to arrogate a literal infallibility wholly differ- 
ent from that ascribed to the office in a gen- 
uine spirit of Christian humility and candor. 
Released from these temporal complications, 
the pontiff could no longer be twitted with 
the gross and paltry mistakes of men carry- 
ing on affairs in his name. Devoting him- 
self more thoroughly to the spiritual admin- 
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istration of a Church which compasses the 
globe, he and his advisers would naturally 
be led to regard their duties in a far better 
spirit, and to put a more rational construc- 
tion upon the infallibility which they might 
still be assumed to hold ex-officio; just as 
the apostolical succession confers a certain 
technical infallibility upon any strictly faith- 
ful administrators of the Anglican Church, 
In the mean while, however, a great and 
tempting opportunity would be made for the 
Italian clergy to take a position which it has 
never assumed in modern days. Instead of 
committing itself to a war & U’outrance with 
the progress of knowledge,—the most fatal 
blunder ever made by any church,—it might, 
and most likely it would, become a powerful 
collaborator with Italian intellect. Already, 
therefore, the course of events directed by 
the newly resumed command of Victor Em- 
manuel seems to close the question of tem- 
poral administration for the pontiff; while 
it seems to form the commencement of a 
new era, in which the Catholic Church may 
become more Catholic and more powerful 
than ever. 

Given success to the new enterprise, and 
Italy becomes, before 1861, not federated, 
not “united” in a simply moral sense, but 
actually consolidated. This boon is con- 
ferred upon Italy at a period when all her 
energies are re-awakened. We have already 
suggested how much Italy has suffered by 
the remarkable fact that she led the way in 
European civilization, consolidating her mu- 
nicipal and political system before Europe 
had thought out any of the preliminary prob- 
lems. She has had, therefore, great lee-way to 
make up in the comparison with other na- 
tions who have profited by her experiences 
and her teaching. But her struggles during 
the lifetime of the present generation have 
not been in vain; comparing her progress 
with that of her oppressors, she will be seen 
to leave them in medieval darkness, while 
she has held her own, even in comparison 
with those nations that are most advanced. 
No sooner is the ban taken off her writers 
than the genius of her literature recovers its 
activity, and the press is now teeming with 
historical and political works vindicating the 
immortal repute of Italy. The most recent 
advances of science, in the least explored of 
subjects—electricity, for instance—have in 
their very latest steps profited by the acu- 
men and vigor of Italian intellect. No sooner 
is the nation resuming a full political exist- 
ence, or rather first establishing it, than her 
inventive faculties meet the want of the day 
in military engineering. Free-trade is al- 
ready, even while the country shakes with 
civil war, arousing the energy of agriculture, 
Amongst her patriots, Italy boasts the great- 
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est of dramatic musicians, still living; in 
preparing the ground, the foremost man 
among the statesmen who have made her 
what she is, and what she is about to be, 
D’Azeglio, used the immortal art of his 
country ; and the more business-like states- 
manship of administration is found in Ca- 
vour, a man capable of leading his compat- 
riots to co-operate with the countrymen of 
Peel or of Napoleon. It so happens that, 
at the present moment, we see most great 
states of the world struggling with some 
domestic question. Germany, for instance, 
with the question of nationality as opposed 
to administrative severances; Russia with 
serf-emancipation, and the rights of the 
trading classes as opposed to the privileges 
of a barbaric nobility; the United States 
with slavery, or rather with the sectional in- 
terests arising out of that injurious property ; 
and our own country is but resting after go- 
ing through questions not less momentous. 
Italy is working out the question of her own 
existence ; but inthat existence are involved 
intellect, inventive power, art, and all the in- 
fluences that can stimulate the growth of 
civilization, and enlarge the welfare of man- 
kind. 


From The Economist, 15 Sept. 
THE LESSON OF GARIBALDI’S SUCCESS. 
NON-INTERVENTION AND ITS LIMITS. 

THE amazing and almost magical success 
of Garibaldi has formed a fitting subject for 
the eloquent comments of some of our con- 
temporaries. It has been justly remarked 
that his progress in Italy resembles more 
that of some owner of a disenchanting talis- 
man in the Arabian tales than the march of 
a military conqueror. At his approach omi- 
nous hosts of well-armed foes have suddenly 
been transformed to friends. The bristling 
bayonets not only fell before him, but the 
men who held them glided quictly into the 
ranks of his followers. Even a solitary ship- 
of-war which the flying king met on his voy- 
age to Gaeta, and telegraphed to fail into his 
train, is said not only to have refused to com- 
ply, but to have cleared decks for action 
against the fallen monarch when his Span- 
ish convoy made seme faint show of employ- 
ing force. Such facts as these embody the 
truest though the most pungent epitaph cn 
the fallen dynasty, and show with demon- 
strative force that the feeling cf the whole 
nation was not only prepared, but fully ripe 
for the catastrophe which has taken place. 

And now, how do these facts bear upon 
the English policy of non-intervention which 
this journal was amongst the first to recom- 
mend,—and what lesson does it teach us as 
to the application of this policy in the im- 
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mediate future? The present moment isa 
| very critical one for a consideration of these 

matters. The king of Sardinia has been in 
_a manner compelled, though no doubt far 
from reluctant, to enter the Roman States 
‘in order to protect the revolutionary party 
against the mercenary soldiers of the pope 
who had repeated at Fossombrone the trag- 
/edy enacted last year at Perugia. The rule 
of non-intervention has, thereiore, in its let- 
ter, though not in its spirit, been broken by 
him, and we cannot yet say to what conse- 
' quences this may lead on the part of Austria. 
| Apart from this, the Venetian questicn must 
| soon—we trust not too scon—become so 
| urgent as to harass our diplomatists; and 
| should Austria succeed in defeating the army 
| of united Italy, the result will be almost to 

demand the interposition of England, in order 

to avert the fatal recoil which would other- 
| wise follow. Let us, therefore, consider for 
|a moment the light thrown by the war of last 
| year and the revolution of this, on the value, 
|mesning, and limits of the principle for 
which we contend. 

And, first, we are struck by the immeasur- 
able gain to all statesmen and diplomatists 
who really care to know how the tranquillity 
of Europe may best be assured, which en- 
sues from the policy of non-intervention 
where it is capable of application. Compare 
the state of European opinion last year and 
this with regard to the real interests of Italy. 
Last year the cause of Italy was promoted 
by the intervention of an external damnit ; 
—this year it has been represented by a sin- 
gle soldier, who has had no aid except that 
which the Italians themselves have dared to 
lend him in the face of powerful armies and 
the most bloodthirsty generals. Last year 
a cry arose among many cf the most liberal 
politicians in Europe that Italy was not ready, 
and not even universally willing, to accept 
the proffered boon of freedom. It was com- 
monly stated and believed that Napoleon’s 
army had precipitated a most dangerous 
and undesirable crisis ; that the Italians were 
neither sufficiently united nor sufficiently 
self-restrained to use a liberty which, left to 
themselves, they could never have gained ; 
in a word, that the tranquillity of Ttaly could 
never be maintained unless France should 
choose to exercise the same despotic supcr- 
vision which she had just compelled Austria 
to withdraw. Such was the result, and the 
necessary result, of even that intervention 
which was needful to cancel the former sys- 
tem ofintervention. No one knew the truth. 


No one felt sure that Italy was as universally 
sick of her servitude as was asserted. Still 
less did any one know whether she were fit 
for freedom,—whether she could be moderate 
in the hour of success,—whether she could 
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THE ITALIAN 
obey rulers of her own choice after she had | 


expelled the invader. There were many sin- 
cere and warm Liberals even in England who 
held these views. There are none anywhere 
now. Garibaldi has tested the true temper 
and mind of the nation as none but an unas- 
sisted Italian leader could have tested it. 
We know now that Victor Emmanuel is the 
chosen king of Italy. But Victor Emmanuel 
himself with an army at his back could never 
have learned it,—would never have been per- 
mitted to learn it,—with any thing like the 
certainty which all Europe now knows it. 
This is the great value of the principle of 
non-intervention, that nothing else can at 
once test the will and ability of a nation to 
take up its freedom. Had even Sardinia set 
the peninsula free, all Europe would have 
rained invective on the unscrupulous ambi- 
tion of the king. Now, though Sardinia is 
invading the Papal States, scarcely a single 
Liberal’s voice is heard in condemnation. It 
has become so conspicuously evident that the 
will of Italy is to unite itself under Victor 
Emmanuel,—that no Italian soldiers, though 
highly paid to defend the existing régimes, 
can be induced to do so,—that nothing but 
the presence of mercenary foreigners stands 
between the will of the people of Italy and 
its quiet and orderly accomplishment ;—all 
this, we say, is put so entirely beyond ques- 
tion by Garibaldi’s progress through Naples 
and the sympathetic risings in the Roman 
States, that no one can speak of Sardinia’s 
invasion as an act of lawless aggression with- 
out conscious insincerity. It is, indeed, an 
aggression on Lamoriciére and his follow- 
ers,—but it is the desire of all Roman, nay 
of all Italian hearts. This clear conviction 
Europe could only have attained through 
the observance of the principle of non-in- 
tervention. 

And this brings us to our second comment 
on the events of the last two years in Italy: 
that the principle of non-intervention is sa- 
cred and valuable only because foreign na- 
tions cannot otherwise judge truly of the real 
state of a people’s mind. Itis a sound gen- 
eral test of the national capacity for freedom, 
that a nation should in the absence of all 
foreign oppression—be able to communicate 
its own feeling so far to fellow-citizens, 
among the soldiers and seamen, as to para- 
lyze the only instrument of oppression which 
a national government possesses. 

But the test is only of value as a test. 
There is no sacredness in the mere rule of 
non-intervention. Could we once learn, so 
as to satisfy any reasonable mind, that a na- 
tion’s will and capacity suits it for freedom, 
—then we should be imperatively called on 


to lend our aid, whenever we have. really | 
the power, to secure to it that incstimable | 
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blessing. Now, this observation has an ob- 
vious and practical bearing on the policy of 
England in the immediate future. We do 
now know,—we have now learned by proofs 
that are amply satisfying to every candid 
mind in the nation,—Tory, Whig, or Radi- 
cal,—that Italy is firmly united, and is ca- 
pable of great self-control in proving her 
own fixed purpose as to the policy to be pur- 
sued. If, then, after this convincing evi- 
dence has been presented to us, the liberty 
of Italy should be again endangered by ex- 
ternal causes, we shall have no longer any 
excuse for standing aloofas we did in the war 
of last yon, Last year we could say sin- 
cerely that we could not tell how far Italy 
was ripe for self-government. We mistrusted 
entirely the designs of France. We doubted 
gravely the capacities of Italy ; and we there- 
fore wisely held aloof. But suppose that 
now,—with the evidence of what we have 
recently beheld before us,—a too hasty and 
unsuccessful invasion of Venetia should place 
Italy again at the mercy of the Austrian arms, 
—should we then be warranted in standing 
calmly by to see the whole tide of liberty 
rolling back again before the old oppressor ? 
—or even in leaving it to France to impose 
her own conditions in return for her aid ? 
We say, without hesitation, that our states- 
men ought to be prepared for acting in such 
a crisis on their present full knowledge of 
the truth. It may be said, that if we only 
warn Sardinia of the grave danger of a pre- 
mature attack on Venetia, our conscience 
will be acquitted, and we shall be under no 
obligation to retrieve disasters which we 
had fairly warned her to avoid. This may 
be enough as a mere reply to Sardinia. it 
would not be enough as a justification of 
our passivity in Europe. We now know 
the one condition, the only condition, of 
keeping Italy permanently tranquil,—to let 
her govern herself. By mighty efforts she 
has nearly attained the full status of politi- 
cal liberty. It would be a repudiation of 
public duty which English statesmen would 
not soon cease to repent, if they allowed 
what has been gained not only for Italy, but 
for the peace of Europe, to be sacrificed in 
consequence of a single act of Italian impru- 
clence. 





From The Press, 15 Sept. 
THE ITALIAN KNOT. 

Tux Italian question has arrived at an- 
other complication, the issue of which it is 
impossible to calculate with any degree of 
certainty. He would be a bold man who 
would dogmatize beforehand as to the result 
of the. events which must occur during the 
next few weeks or days. The difficulty does 
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not lie in forecasting the various issues from |lost our old power. And whatever be the 
the present complication. It is easy to de- |protests and reclamations of our govern- 
scribe the issues one or other of which must [sents the French emperor will insist upon 
take place. We can already descry the ya-|employing military force to carry out the 
rious roads which lie beyond the present po- | plans of his policy in the Italian peninsula. 
sition of the Italian question, but we cannot | The French army at Rome has been aug- 
tell along which of these the actual march of | mented: but it is hard to see what right 
events will proceed. There are half a dozen |a French army has to be there at all. Noth- 
Alexanders ready to resort to the expedient |ing but the principle that “ might makes 
by which the Macedonian hero astonished right” can justify the presence of a French 
the ancient world; but each of them wishes | army in the heart of Italy. The war in Lom- 
to cut the knot in a way of his own. There | bardy was undertaken, we were told, to drive 
is Francis, whom we must still style king of | out the Austrians, and leave the Italians free 
Naples, lying with the remnant of his forces |to manage their own affairs. And at the 
in a strong position at Gaeta, and who, if he | close of that war it was promised that France 
could, would cut the knot by overthrowing | would prove the sincerity of her professions 
Garibaldi and marching back in renewed | by speedily withdrawing her forces from the 
royalty to his capital. There is the supreme | peninsula. The Austrians are gone, but the 
pontiff, who, laying aside the keys of St.|French remain. The maintenance of the 
Peter as a charm which has lost its power, | power of the pope is not a European neces- 
now wields in one hand the sword of Lamor- | sity. England as a Protestant country, and 
iciére, and in the other the rifled muskets of |the Russian government as the head of the 
his “‘ pious son ” the emperor of the French. | Greek Church, alike refuse to acknowledge 
On the south there is Garibaldi, with his | the necessity. But if it were a necessity, 
army of liberators, who, having established | Austria is as much entitled as France to des- 
a popular government at Naples, longs with | patch a military force to the aid of the Ro- 
a stern, patriotic ardor to fulfil his mission | man pontiff. France forbids Austria to in- 
and establish the same rule at Rome. On | terfere, yct interferes herself. By no law, we 
the north there is the army of the king of | repeat, can this be justified but by the law of 
Sardinia, who in his heart desires the same | the strongest ; and by acquiescing in the con- 
thing as Garibaldi, but who is constrained | tinuance of a French army in Central Italy, 
by Transalpine influence to restrict his action | the European powers virtually acknowledge 
to a narrower field. And lastly there is the | that France has become too strong for them, 
emperor of the French, who must have his | and can arbitrarily assume rights for herself 
finger in his neighbor’s pie, and who, both | which she will not grant to other powers. 
directly and indirectly, leaves nothing un- |The king of Sardinia justifies his invasion 
done to shape the issue to his own liking. | of the Roman States by declaring that it is 
The natural sympathies of Englishmen are | necessary to expel the foreign troops which 
on the side of Garibaldi. If he is to be |for his own defence the pope has introduced 
checked, they desire at least that it shall not |into Central Italy. But is the army of La- 
be done by the agency or influence of a | moriciére in any een more a foreign force 
foreign power. Let the Italians settle their | than the army under General Goyon ? 
own afiairs, is the policy as well as the wish| The attack upon the Roman States by the 
of England. We are for non-intervention | king of Sardinia cannot be justified by the 
ure and simple. The French government, | principles of international law. He did not 
amit, will not adopt a similar course. | even wait for a reply to the ultimatum which 
The monarch of the Tuileries, who makes |he addressed to the court of Rome. But 
himself by turns the disturber and the peace- | from the point of view rightly taken by Eng- 
maker of Europe, is not content to let the | land, this matters little. We regard all Italy 
Italian game be played without himself tak- | as one country, and the present contest as a 
ing part in it. In Italy, as elsewhere, he | purely domestic one, to which the require- 
desires that “the sword of Brennus” shall | ments of international law do not necessarily 
be thrown into the scale ; and the formidable apply. The invasion of Central Italy was a 
armaments which he keeps ever ready for | foregone conclusion with the Sardinian gov- 
action enable him to act with a_power which [sremnents foe foreign troops of Lamoriciére 
dismays, and with a promptitude which out- | merely served as a pretext, and the ultima- 





strips the slow-moving policy of other goy-|tum was an empty form. The secret inter- 
ernments. As it has been on other occa- | view between the Sardinian minister and the 
sions, it will be now. England may talk of | French emperor at Chambery decided the 
non-intervention as she pleases,—she may | matter. Garibaldi, like a true patriot, cor- 
practise it herself, but she cannot restrict | dially detests the selfish and ambitious pol- 
the French government to a similar course. | icy of the Emperor Napoleon,—the imperial 
With the loss of our old alliances, we have | threats and remonstrances haye no effect 
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upon him, and hitherto he has been beyond 
the reach of Napoleonic control. It was to 
put an end to this that the French emperor 
assented to the southward advance of the 
Sardinian army. Garibaldi threatens to at- 
tack Rome from Naples: he longs to march 
against Rome itself, and, if left to himself, 
would do s0, fearing neither pope nor French- 
man. The French emperor regards such 
a contest with well-founded apprehension. 
He can maintain his position at Rome if no 
one attacks him: but he dare not risk an en- 
counter with Garibaldi and openly oppose 
himself to the cause of Italian liberty. From 
this dilemma he hopes to escape by bringing 
Garibaldi under the immediate control of 
the Sardinian government, which is little else 
than the vassal of France. This is the true 
reason of the southward advance of the Sar- 
dinian army. It is to extend the sway of 
the king of Sardinia across the Roman 
States to Naples, and thereby supersede or 
control the free action of Garibaldi, and 
force him to relinquish his design of attack- 
ing Rome and the portions of the papal ter- 
ritory occupied by the French troops. To 
the utmost of his power Garibaldi will op- 
pose this attempt to coerce him; and he has 
just announced that he delays the formal 
annexation of Southern Italy to Sardinia un- 
til he can “ proclaim it from the top of the 
Quirinal.” We wish him success. Since 
a popular government is to be established 
throughout Italy, we do not see why Rome 
should be an exception: still less, why this 
exception should be compulsorily maintained 
by the presence of a Frencharmy. Another 
week will solve this part of the question. 
But again we ask,—Since the king of Sar- 
dinia declares it necessary to the cause of 
Italian freedom to expel the foreign troops 
of the papal government, by what reason can 
he restrict this term to the mixed army of 
Lamoriciére when a purely foreign army un- 
der General Guyon upholds the despotism 
of the pope at Rome and Civita Vecchia ? 





From The Saturday Review, 15 Sept. 
ITALY. 


THE last act of the Italian drama will 
possibly be the longest. In default of for- 
eign interference, it would be easy to deal 
with the papal mercenaries, even if they 
were reinforced by the foreign regiments in 
the Neapolitan service. Unfortunately, the 
city of Rome is guaranteed from hostility, 


and it is doubtful, whether Austria may not 
anticipate the blow which will soon be dealt 
against her Venetian possessions. Garibaldi 
has entered Naples without an opportunity 
of defeating the royal army ; andif he were 
‘still about to pursue his enterprise alone, all 
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i his resources would be required to take Ca- 
pua and Gaeta under the eye of Lamori- 
ciére. The conduct, however, of the national 
struggle will now be transferred to the Sar- 
dinian government. The wonderful success 
of the dictator has brought the greater part 
of Italy under a single sceptre, and it is im- 
possible to allow the kingdom to be cut in 
two by the intervening States of the Church. 
During the last year, all the influcuce of 
Piedmont has been employed to restrain the 
enthusiasm of the pope’s subjects for eman- 
cipation and union with the Italian kingdom. 
The pressure has now been withdrawn, and 
consequently, whole districts and towns are 
in arms, to assert their share in the rights of 
their countrymen. The government of Tu- 
rin, when it determined on closing the pro- 
visional condition of Italy, forwarded to 
Cardinal Antonelli the singular request that 
the mercenary troops, in the service of the 
pope, should be disbanded. The expected 
refusal would have served as a pretext for 
a declaration of war, but it seems that a di- 
rect defiance was at last thought more advis- 
able. 

If the French and Austrians remain tran- 
quil, it will be impossible for Lamoriciére to 
hold his ground against the overwhelming 
numbers with which he will have now to cope. 
It cannot be denied that international usages 
are rudely infringed by many recent pro- 
ceedings in Italy ; but law and morality are 
based on the equal rights of individual or 
collective units, and when arbitrarily consti- 
tuted states are rushing together to form a 
nation, it is idle for those who conduct the 
movement to recognize the separate autono- 
mies which it is their special business to ef- 
face. In England, at least, where the sub- 
stantial justice of the Italian enterprise is 
recognized, it is idle to criticise too narrowly 
the consistent pursuit of a worthy and noble 
object. Victor Emmanuel is the natural 
protector of Umbria and Ancona against the 
foreign hordes which the Romish priesthood 
has recruited in every part of Europe, and 
the immediate pretext of an inevitable wer is 
of secondary importance. The share of the 
Piedmontese government in the enterprise 
of Garibaldi may be vindicated on similar 
grounds. It was essential that the Sicilian 
insurgents should not be crushed without 
| assistance; and yet a declaration of war 
| against Naples might, at that time, have de- 
| feated the entire purpose of Count Cavour’s 
| policy, by dividing Italy into two hostile 
| camps. As the Italians themselves are more 





than satisfied, while foreigners have no injury 
to complain of, it is unnecessary to inquire 
whether the pope and the king of Naples 
are, in some degree, personally aggrieved. 
The proclamation of Victor Emmanuel to 
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lar documents which has ever been issued by 
agovernment. Thereis a confused per 
and illogical earnestness in its terms whic 

would almost suggest the suspicion that the 
king has for once taken the pen out of the 
hand of his minister. Victor Emmanuel is, 
it seems, about to free the States of the 
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the Sardinian army is one of the most singu- | 


Future experience will show whether the 
rapid occupation of the Neapolitan territory 
furnishes the best security for permanent 

liberation. It is perhaps an advantage that 
_ provincial vanity, instead of brooding over 
‘the memory of defeat, will easily persuade 
\itself that the advance of Garibaldi was 
chiefly attributable to the local insurrections. 


Church from the bands of foreign adven- | The king’s troops are, in a great measure, 
turers which infest them; and he also feels ' disbanded, and the residue will identify 
it his duty to prevent the popular hatred ; themselves with the triumphant cause. The 
from unloosing itself against the oppressors | Royalist bands, which had begun a system of 
of the country. Thus, combining justice pillage in the interior of the kingdom, have 
with mcrey, the Picdmontese army will give | probably by this time hoisted the Sardinian 
a lesson of “ forgiveness of injuries and | flag, in proof of their devotion to Italian 
Christian tolerance ” to no less august a dis- | freedom. The avoidance of feuds is, per- 
ciple than the pope himself. “The man/haps, in some degree counterbalanced by 
who compared love of the Italian fatherland | the necessarily incomplete nature of a revo- 
to Islamism” will no doubt be grateful for | lution which took all parties by surprise. 
the considerate thoughtfulness of an excom- | The liberating general has had no opportu- 
municated but pious king. Central Italy is | nity of testing either his own strength or the 
to be relieved from “ one continual cause of | loyalty of his new and eager adherents. In 
trouble and discord,” a phrase which requires | any further operations his reliance must still 
explanation, as Victor Emmanuel intends to | be placed on the comrades of his Sicilian 
respect the seat of the chicf of the Church. | campaign, and more especially on the vet- 
He even resolves to confer on the pope |erans of the Alps and the vohnitnetd from 
‘guarantees of independence and security | Northern Italy. His movements, however, 
which his misguided advisers have in vain | must henceforth be arranged with the chiefs 
hoped to obtain for him from the fanaticism | of the Sardinian army; and until the com- 
of the wicked sect which conspires against | batants on either side are definitely arrayed 
my authority and against the liberties of the | in the field, it is impossible to calculate the 
nation.” The charge of conspiring against | chances of a struggle which may be termi- 
Sardinian authority in the Roman States ap- | nated in a week or prolonged into a Euro- 
pears to be not a little premature; and, on | pean war. If Austria interferes for the pro- 
the whole, it is to be regretted that so im- | tection of the pope, Kossuth will be let loose 
portant a manifesto was not drawn up with | upon Hungary, and a revolutionary conflict 
a more careful regard to diplomatic decorum. | might probably revive the holy alliance and 
Exceptional acts, even when they are right- | interrupt the progress of Germany towards 
ful in themselves, ought to be brought as internal unity. It is the interest of all Eu- 
nearly as possible within the rules which | rope to adopt the English policy of leaving 
they partially transgress. The real motives | Italy to settle its own affairs; but, in the 
of Sardinian interference are sufficiently well | midst of irritation and novelty, it is impossi- 
known, and it was unnecessary to challenge | ble to count on the forbearance of Austria 





criticism, and to provoke opposition, by ref- | or to rely on the moderation of France. Al- 


erence to causes of offence which could in 
themselves have furnished no legitimate 
ground for hostile measures. It would, per- 
haps, have been more prudent to refer to 
the sentence of excommunication which was 
launched against the king and government 
of Piedmont on professedly political grounds. 
If the proclamation had been delayed for a 
few hours, the alleged excesses of the Roman 
army at Fossombrone would have furnished 
an excuse, as it has supplied an occasion, for 
the actual passage of the frontier. General 
Cialdini, having taken the garrison of Pes- 
aro, and entered Fano and Urbino, will 
probably occupy the northern provinces 
without resistance ; for it is highly improba- 
ble that Lamorici¢re will meet the royal 
army in the field with the knowledge that 
Garibaldi will instantly advance across the 
Vulturnus and the Liris. 


ready the French emperor has withdrawn his 
ambassador from Turin; General Goyon, a 
zealous adherent of the pope, has been re- 
stored to the command of the French garri- 
son at Rome; several ambassadors have fol- 
lowed the king of Naples to Gaeta; and 
Russia is shaking hands with Austria in a 
common dread of revolution. 

Italy, and more especially Naples, has now 
an unparalleled opportunity of regeneration. 
Twenty-six millions of freemen cannot be 
subjugated except through their own un- 
worthiness ;.and it would be no extraordi- 
nary exertion if the united Peninsula were, 
till the entire achievement of its independ- 
ence, to maintain an army of three hundred 
thousand mn, and a fleet which would take 
rank after ue naval forces of England, of 





France, and of Russia. It is a great advane 
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tage that the liberation of Southern Italy that he has not the least intention of sur- 
has been effected in the name of an estab- | rendering any portion of his power, 

lished and constitutional power. The laws; There are four or five parties in Austria, 
of Naples are not widely different from those | leaving out altogether the Republican and 
which prevail in the north, and it is for those 'ultra-Liberal section, which has not yet re- 
who direct the movement to see that they | covered the blow itreceiyed in 1848, There 
are henceforth observed. It is a strange, | is the high military interest, so essential to 
but fortunate circumstance that neither civil, the system of bureaucratic centralization, 
war nor papal excommunication has hitherto | introduced by Schwarzenberg and Bach, per- 
added religious schism to the elements of | fected by their successors, and now a chaos 
dissension. The priests in Sicily and else- | of failure in every department, bankrupt in 
where have devised formulas which reconcile ; its religious polity, bankrupt in finance, 
their orthodox obedience with their civil; bankrupt on the battle-field itself. The 
loyalty, and their brethren in Naples seem | military interest, all for holding down the 
to have perceived that it was a sacred duty | provinces by the ye. bt i though if report 
to abandon in its fall the dynasty which their , speak truly, rudely shaken in a belief ram- 
counsels had involved in ruin. General | part before Magenta and still vigorous before 
Garibaldi will probably be too wise to trou- | Solferino, is perhaps the weakest of all the 
ble himscif with a sacrilegious inquiry into | interests at the present time, for it has not 
the chemical conditions of San Gennaro’s | recovered the advantages which two crush- 
annual miracle. The seat of similar prodi- | ing defeats gave its civil rivals. Indeed, the 
gies is in the popuiay mind rather than in| next great party, the feudalists, nobles of all 
any magic vial, and if the worthy saint is| provinces, made a spring at power immedi- 
willing to take up with the national cause, | ately after the Italian war. They form a 
it will be far more desirable to profit by his | large and powerful element in the Reichs- 
assistance than to expose his fatent weak- | rath, and though there is a great difference 
nesses. For the present, all Italy, with the | between the extremes, a common idea per- 
exception of Venetia and of the immediate | vades the whole party, that of governing by 
patrimony of St. Peter, is in the hands of a | semi-feudal institutions to be administered 
united nation. The ulterior consolidation of | by themselves. They would like to control 
the kingdom will require all the virtue which | the monarch, the army, the civil administra- 
is to be found in the people, as well as the | tion, the exchequer ; in short, po | desire to 
exercise of the highest wisdom of statesmen. | get possession of power for themselves. Be- 
low these come the middle class party, with 
timid liberal ideas of provincial diets, munic- 























From The Spectator, 15 Sept. 
THE SITUATION OF AUSTRIA. 

He would be a bold man who should say 
that the Austrian empire is on the brink of 
destruction, but he would be a bolder who 
should say that she is not menaced by seri- 
ous dangers from without and from within. 
At present, that bolder man appears to be 
the emperor, who is blinded by imperial 
ee to the perils among which he moves. 

Je still seems to have faith in despotic gov- 
ernment, just as the pope clings on to the 
temporal power. From Vienna, as from 
Rome, have come periodical promises of 
“reforms,” “ ameliorations,” and so forth, 
with an Antonelli and a de Merode to carry 
them out in one place, and a Thunand a 
Rechberg as the active agents in the other. 
Nay, in Vienna they have gone a step fur- 
ther, A council of notables have been in 
session; these also talk of reforms, and 
Count Rechberg gives assurance of his de- 
sire to “enter the path” leading thither- 
ward, But it is to be feared that the em- 
peror and his minister are still intent upon 
the old game of cheating the devil by bal- 





ancing parties one against the other; and 


ipalities, well-regulated finances, and mod- 
erate centralization. While the supremacy 
of either the military chiefs or the nobles 
would be a retrogade step even in Austria, 
the acquisition of power by the middle class 
would be a step forward towards responsible 
government in the centre, and self-govern- 
ment in the extremities ; but it would be far 
from giving the whole state that collective 
force which it is desirable every state should 
possess. Lastly, there is the Hungarian 
party. Ifthe statesmen of this section were 
desirous of applying to the other provinces 
the measure théy would mete out to them- 
selves, it would be well for Austria and Eu- 
rope that they should succeed. The Hun- 
garian party demands from the empcror of 
Austria the fulfilment of those obligations 
implied in his usurpation of the Hungarian 
throne. They ask for their old constitution, 
and desire to have the mending of it them- 
selves, and they would have the emperor 
submit to be crowned king, and take the 
oath which his ancestors took when the em- 
fang of Germany and of Austria became 

ings of Hungary. 

Noyw, it is manifest that the power which 
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has its seat at Vienna and stretches its hands 
over so many diverse countries, menaced as 
it is with tremendous dangers from without, 
dangers from Germany as well as from 
France through Italian complications, must 
reconcile conflicting interests within or per- 
ish. A cry of Delenda est Austria has gone 
forth, and Austria herself alone can save 
herself from the fate of Carthage. Unless 
this reconciliation be effected, she will be 
broken up by the coincident action of exter- 
nal and internal forces. The Reichsrath has 
existed long enough to show the emperor 
that every class of his subjects—Hungarian, 
Croat, Illyrian, Bohemian, Tyrolese, Galli- 
cian, and Austrian—vehemently desires insti- 
tutions, under which it can be free within 
the law, and permitted to develop its own 
resources untrammelled by bureaucracy. The 
fate of Naples is before him; yet he pro- 
crastinates ; Hungary, burning with hatred, 
is close to his palace-door ; his viceroy there 
tells him the truth, yet he hesitates to do 
right. Germany grows daily more indig- 
nant with him, because he is one great ob- 
stacle to an union; and from the peculiar 
character of his non-German possessions, a 
continual source of danger to Germany her- 
self, because his existing mode of govern- 
ment involves perpetual and tremendous lia- 
bilities of war and revolution. The mere 
possession of Venetia alone is a standing 
menace to the peace of Europe, and the 
safety of Germany. Unholily acquired, 
“conveyed” by Napoleon Bonaparte and 
the Directory to the house of Hapsburg, it 
is retained upon the pretext that it is a bul- 
wark to Germany, whereas it is at best only 
a bulwark to Austria, but a bulwark whose 
expense exceeds its utility. When Austria 
lost Lombardy, and the privilege of quarter- 
ing troops in the duchies and on the papal 
territory, her Italian dominions ceased to be 
a paying occupation. After Solferino, it 
were better to have sold Venetia to Pied- 
mont than to make peace and retain it. The 
stronger and the freer Italy becomes, the 
more expensive a possession will Venetia 
prove to Austria, the more dangerous to 
Germany. For Austria will always be striv- 
ing to drag Germany with her in any war or 
wars she may have to wage for Venetia, 


and Germany might purchase security and | 


strength by internal union at far less cost 
than would be entailed by supporting Aus- 
tria. Italy strong and free from the Alps to 
the Adriatic, would be a better bebeuals for 
Germany than Venctia enslaved and Ger- 


many herself disunited; and Austria would | 


be stronger were she to withdraw from Italy, 
did she restore legality in Hungary, and 
satisfy the real wants of her many popula- 


AUSTRIAN CONCESSIONS. 


tions. That is the prghlen which the sword 
may have to solve by its rough and bloody 
methods, unless, par impossible, common 
sense should prevail for a time in Vienna, 
and enforce a solution in accordance with 
the imperative facts. 





From The Saturday Review, 15 Sept. 
AUSTRIAN CONCESSIONS. 


THE policy of the emperor of Austria has 
at last been definitely announced, and he 
declares himself ready to give all that is 
asked of him, and to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of the several provinces of his 
empire. It is impossible for a sovereign to 
accord to discontented subjects a vaster ora 
more important change in his system of gov- 
ernment. All that Austria has been doing 
in her internal administration for the last ten 
years is swept clean away. The great ma- 
chinery of empire, the establishment of 
which was considered as cheaply purchased 
by the costly expedient of calling in foreign 
aid to subdue domestic rebellion, has been 
discarded as a gigantic failure. It is difficult 
for persons unacquainted with Austria to 
picture to themselves what infinite pains have 
been taken, what crimes have been commit- 
ted, what cruel wrongs inflicted, what an 
overwhelming mass of sorrow, misery, and 
shame has been heaped up in order to make 
this machinery work. The system of one 
centralized, uniform government was to be 
the salvation of Austria; it was to realize 
the fondest dreams of the most bigoted Cath- 
olics ; it was to crush out, once and forever, 
the smallest germ of opposition to the impe- 
rial will; and it was to cover with imperish- 
able glory the name of the happy prince in 
whose reign it wasconstructed. Now, these 
bright hopes have faded away. It has been 
found that this sort of political machinery 
however admirably contrived, cannot be ap- 
plied to living Europeans in the nineteenth 
century. The nation began to wither under 
it. The provinces did not revolt, but they 
got poor. There were troops cnough to 
force any form of government on infinite 
numbers of unarmed citizens, but the troops 
could neither be trusted nor paid. The Jes- 
uits enjoyed the privilege of insulting with 
impunity, not only heretics, but liberal Cath- 
olics; and yet the Church could not be se- 
cured wholly on the side of authority, and 
prelates of the highest rank were found 
giving the most ominous encouragement to 
| dissatisfied provincials. The eyes of the 








| emperor were gradually opened. Solferino 
| taught him something, and the frauds which 
| would have starved his garrisons taught him 
imore. He began to see that the patent ma- 
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chinery wouid not do, and he conceived a 
suspicion that there must be some other ele- 
ments in a state than an emperor absorbed 
in pipeclay, and millions of subjects ground 
to powder under the pressure of underpaid 
officials. The great council of the nation 
was called together, and it was allowed to 
express the discontent which the heteroge- 
neous mass composing the empire felt at the 
heavy burdens imposed on them. It was ev- 
ident from the first, that either the council 
would be a sham, or that the bureaucratic 
machinery would disappear. The council 
has never been a sham, and, from its first 
meeting, it has steadily increased in weight 
and power. It now, in fact, prescribes the 
course in which the emperor is to tread if he 
wishes to remain emperor. It has won from 
him an acquiescence in the programme of lo- 
eal independence with which the names of 
the representatives of Hungary are most 
prominently connected. The Hungarian 
Diet, for which the exiles in London and 
Paris, and so many good Hungarians at 
home, have been longing so fervently, is now 
to be once more restored. Let us hope that 
it will display greater sense and unity than 
it did in the old days, when turbulence and 
anarchy riveted the iron yoke of Austria on 
the neck of the Hungarian nation. 

Having secured a promise of constitutional 
government, so far as constitutional govern- 
ment can exist in Austria, the council of 
state has proceeded to examine minutely into 
the dilapidated finances of Austria, and to 
make impossible a repetition of the tricks 
which have brought the very name of an 
Austrian loan into disrepute. It has also 
turned its attention to religious matters, 
and has ordered that the famous Concordat, 
on which the Ultramontane advisers of the 
emperor taught him to set so much store, 
shall be quietly laidaside. Religious equal- 
ity is to prevail throughout the Austrian do- 
minions. Soat least the council recommends ; 
and we find that constitutional government 
has at least made so much progress in Aus- 
tria, that whatever is recommended by the 
council is adopted by the emperor, with just 
sufficient modification to keep up the appear- 
ance of his being the sole source of law. 
We shall soon see whether this new order of 
things comes in time, and whether any con- 
cessions can save the empire from disruption. 
It is greatly in the emperor’s favor that he 
has made quickly, and with a decent grace, 
the concessions that were inevitable. But it 
seems to hang on a thread whether any con- 
cessions will be accepted by Hungary, and 
the Cabinet of Vienna is perfectly aware that 
the decision of Hungary will settle the ques- 
tion, and that it is no longer possible to play 
the old Austrian game, and rule by dividing 
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the ruled. The Croatians, who were so suc- 
cessfully opposed to Hungary in the last 
struggle, have determined to cast in their lot 
with their former adversaries ; and although 
the government has tried hard to shake their 
resolution, they remain stanch to their new 
allies. Ifwe were to trust the accounts from 
Hungary which are transmitted to us through 
the French press, we should be inclined to 
believe that no concessions would be ac- 
cepted, and that Hungary was determined 
to separate herself from Austria. But the 
Hungarians who write letters to French pa- 
pers represent only one section of opinion in 

ungary, and that, perhaps, not a very im- 
portant one. It must be remembered that 
all classes of Hungarians are bound together 
in the same political cause ; and where large 
landed proprietors, men of high ecclesiastical 
position, and men of historical families, are 
embarked in a common cause with the rest 
of the nation, the chances are greatly in fa- 
vor of the national policy being determined 
by those who habitually lead in the local so- 
ciety. The general feeling among the upper 
classes of Hungary is, we believe, in favor 
of remaining attached to the Austrian em- 
pire, so long as Hungary is on a footing of 
perfect equality with the German provinces. 
It is evident that the present is a crisis in 
which the influences of individuals will tell 
immensely. It will entirely depend on the 
views of a few leading men whether the new 
system of Austrian government is alloweda 
fair trial. Fortunately the Hungarians have 
been well represented in the council, and the 
Hungarian councillors may be relied on to 
use all their influence to prevent the pains 
they have taken proving abortive. 

France is the instrument appointed to 
threaten Austria with constant punishment 
for her misdeeds, and the action of France 
has indirectly thrown a fresh obstacle in the 
way of Austrian self-improvement. The just 
alarm inspired by the aggressions and in- 
trigues of Louis Napoleon has had the nat- 
ural effect of drawing the other powers of 
Europe closer together, Austria is in the 
greatest jeopardy, and she therefore makes 
the greatest efforts to get support and com- 
fort. If she could but unite herself with 
Prussia and Russia, she might feel tolerably 
easy. She has already, in some measure, 
won over Prussia by the mere fact that she 
has abandoned her reactionary policy in Ger- 
many, and by the offer to let Prussia lead 
Northern Germany in war. It is now said 
that Russia has also come to an understand- 
ing with her, and that the most monstrous 
ingratitude the world ever saw has been par- 
doned. Probably the two emperors have 
been drawn together by the apprehension of 





hearing it some day announced that a Pol- 
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ish Kossuth has been dining at the Tuileries. 
That they should forget old differences in the 
face of a new peril is quite natural and proper. 
But it is exceedingly unfortunate that, at the 
very moment when Hungary is asked to trust 
Austria, relations of unwonted cordiality 
should be entered into with the very power 
that was called in so lately to crush Hungary, 
and to cnable the emperor to wipe out the 
Constitution under which the liberties of 
Hungary were said to be guaranteed. There 
is no reason to suspect that Francis Joseph 
is really purposing to betray his subjects, 
and that a second Russian intervention is in 
store for Hungary. It would not help the 
emperor in his present embarrassments to 
shoot 2 few thousand rebels. What he wants 
is money and a state of public confidence 
that will permit money to be accumulated 
in his dominions. He cannot fill his purse 
by calling in Russia to cut his subjects’ 
throats. ‘The system of repression has been 
abandoned, not so much because it cannot 
be maintained by force, as because it is dis- 
covered not to pay. More repression and a 
fresh foreign intervention would only lead to 
national bankruptcy and complete financial 
ruin. The cmperor cannot afford to deceive 
his subjects: and that is the best answer, 
to those who call to mind the ancient eun- 
ning of the Hapsburgs, and say that Hun- 
gary is being ensnared by delusive conces- 
sions. But it may not be altogether easy to 
persuade the Hungarians that the emperor 
is sincere, and that he honestly means to 
rule ina new way. They can scarcely avoid 
an impulse of distrust when they hear that 
their sovercign is signing new constitutions 
with one hand and greeting the reconciled 
ezar of Russia with the other. Those who 
are acquainted with European politics may 
see the matter in its true light, and think 
that Austria is quite right to strengthen her- 
self in every way against France; but the 
bulk of the nation will not care about Euro- 
pean politics, and will only notice the very 
suspicious fact that, in the hour of his ad- 
versity and trial, the emperor is once more 
drawing near to Russia. 

If the great concessions now made by Aus- 
tria bear good fruit, and if the different prov- 
inces of the empire scriously attempt to 
make local independence compatible with 
the existence of a strong central power, the 
future policy of Austria will necessarily be 
largely cclored by the example that Prussia 
may choose to sct her. Prussia is in every 
respect more forward in the path of liberal 
government, and the influence which the 
more forward cf two contiguous and kindred 
powers can exercise on the more backward 
is immense. Prussia, as the neighbor of 
constitutional Austria, will incur a new re- 
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sponsibility. The slighest sign of reaction 
in Prussia—even the mere lack of political 
vitality in the Prussian Chambers—would 
drive Austria either into anarchy or despot- 
ism. One of those opportunities is again 
offered Prussia which have been so often of- 
fered herin vain. She may be much greater 
as the guide than she has ever been as the 
rival of Austria. Amid the various difficul- 
ties which the representatives of a constitu- 
tional Austria must have to undergo in an 
empire where there is so much local jealousy, 
so little loyalty, and so profound an igno- 
rance of the practical working of free gov- 
ernment, Prussian statesmen, and Prussian 
speakers and writers, will be eagerly looked 
to as the exponents of a really liberal Ger- 
man policy, if they are found equal to the 
occasion. The history of the past session 
at Berlin has not been very bright; but if, 
when the Chambers re-assemble, they find 
that so very new and curious a neighbor as 
constitutional Austria has sprung up to 
watch their proceedings and be afiected by 
their decisions, they will, we may hope, be 
stimulated to greater exertions, and adopt, 
both on foreign and domestic questions, a 
more energetic and liberal line of policy. 





From The Saturday Review, 15 Sept. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES' TOUR, 

Roya. progesses for the most part, like 
pageants in general, only interest the imme- 
diate spectators; but the Prince of Wales’ 
visit to the North American provinces is an 
event sufficiently exceptional to deserve a 
passing notice. When all parties to a social 
transaction are anxious to please and willing 
to be pleased, success is happily not difficult 
of attainment. The young prince appears to 
have borne himself with a modest grace and 
dignity which became his years and his sta- 
tion; and the experienced minister, who is 
responsible for his public acts, has shown 
perfect taste and discretion in the replies to 
the addresses which have been delivered by 
provincial assemblies and corporate bodies. 
In every instance the heir of the crown has, 
with a just discrimination, accepted personal 
courtesies as acts of kindness to himself, 
while he has acknowledged expressions of 
loyalty in the name of the queen. The great- 
ness and progress of the communities which 
he is visiting have been recognized with cor- 
dial sincerity, which has never degencrated 
into vulgar exaggeration. The formal inter- 
course of flourishing dependencies with the 
representative of the imperial dynasty, could 
not have been conducted with more uniform 
regard to propriety and to the conditions of 
mutual respect. ‘The answer to the address 
of the Legislative Assembly of Canada dis- 
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played peculiar good judgment in the lan- | inces desired to effect a union, no obstacle 
guage which referred to the French portion | would be offered at home to the accomplish- 
of the population. Where it was impossible ment of their wishes. At present, it is 
for the prince to boast of identity of race, he | doubtful whether New Brunswick or New- 
could still point to the equal laws and abso- | foundland would consent to be governed from 
lute liberty which are enjoyed alike by all | Toronto, and the Canadians might be unwill- 
American subjects of the English Crown. |ing to apply their revenues to the —— 
Even in complimentary forms it is some-| of outlying provinces. The solution of the 
times possible to record an important politi- | question will depend on the formation of 
caltruth, : | railways, and on the organization of steam- 
If any foreigner from the Continent of Eu- | boat lines — than on debates or local = 
rope chanced to notice the accounts of the | gotiations. The presence of the Prince o 
prince’s tour, he would not, probably, at first | Wales in the colonies may, perhaps, fore- 
observe the most remarkable peculiarity of | shadow the advent of a royal viceroy, but 
all the ceremonies which have celebrated his the material results of his visit have been 
reception. Among the applauding thousands | most fully comprehended in the ingenious 
from Newfoundland to Upper Canada, not a | suggestion that “it will be a firstrate ad- 
single individual either hopes for a place, or | vertisement for Canada.” If three millions 
ners his inspiration from a placeman. of men, occupying a country half as big as 
e Prince of Wales has nothing to give but | Europe, have still occasion to notify their ex- 
a bow or a smile, or the compliment to an | istence to the world, the opportunity of fill- 
attractive partner of his hand in a dance. | ing two or three columns in the Zimes twice 
The ‘mayors, the members of Parliament, | a week for an entire month is assuredly not 
and the provincial ministers themselves, owe to be despised. Fame is sweet even to large 
their elevation and their hopes to the choice | communities, and it is gencrally thought in 
their eas and - to 4 _— of | — wens pce a a 
the imperial executive. Even if three or | have engrossed more than their share. The 
four of the higher officials look to the crown | United States, with tenfold the population 
for future promotion, the secretary for the (of Canada, sometimes resent the dense igno- 
colonies and his successors, and not the | race which prevails beyond the Atlantic as 
— or >. yen mg money —. | to the nies sii — = — and Bo- 
decide on their claims. e police of Hal- gus conventions. On the whole, however, 
ifax or Quebec had desired the inhabitants | the prospect of turning the prince’s visit into 





to decorate their houses in honor of the royal 
visit, itis probable that not a single green 
leaf would have been gathered for the pur- 


profit may be regarded as one of the grave af- 
| fectations with which men of business guard 
i themselves against any supposed imputation 


pose of forming a triumphal arch. Asinall of disinterested enthusiasm. The causes 
North America there is fortunately not a| which have produced a hearty welcome 
prefect to be found, the local communities | throughout the length and breadth of the 
have the right to do the honors of a welcome | provinces are simple, natural, and independ- 





which is their own to give or to withhold. 
Although the Prince of Wales is at home in 
all the broad regions which are watered by 
the St. Lawrence, the hospitality offered by 
his mother’s subjects is as voluntary and as 
independent as the reception which will be 
given to an honored stranger in New York 
or in Washington. A continental sovereign 
can no more become a guest in his own do- 
minions than a gentleman can accept an in- 
vitation from his cook and his butler to dine 
at home. 

The colonial journals naturally attempt to 
find political significance in the royal visit. 
It is not impossible that the sympathy which 
has, for the time, united all the provinces 
may call the attention of statesmen to the 
possibility of connecting them more closely 
together, but the question of federation, or 
of a still more intimate incorporation, will 
not be decided in England. Lord Derby’s 
government correctly represented the impe- 
rial policy by declaring that, when the prov- 


‘ent of selfish calculation. 

New countries are under the disadvantage 
\of exclusively prosaic associations. The 
'Americans themseives, although they have 
turned the New England Puritans into “ Pil- 
‘grim Fathers,” and Bunker’s Hill into a vic- 
|tory, find it difficult to shut out the flood of 
colorless light which reduces recent mythol- 
‘ogy into commonplace history. It is impos- 
sible to feel a poetical enthusiasm for Boston 
_or New York, and Niagara itself, with all its 
| natural advantages, often occurs to the mind 
/as a vast water privilege, flanked by hotels, 
'and occasionally traversed by an acrobat’s 
_tight-rope. Yet,in comparison with Canada, 

even the United States are old and venera- 
ble. The sugary pastoral felicity, which a 
popular poct has commemorated in lumber- 
ing hexameters, belongs only to the old 
French settlements in Acadia. Theromance 
of the North American provinces, unless it 
can be found in the Grand Trunk Railway 
and the Victoria Bridge, must for the pres- 
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ent be imported from Europe. Yet colo- 
nists, as well as metropolitan populations, 


have the instinct of idealizing the objects | 


and attributes which command common in- 
terests from all races of mankind. Power, 
prosperity, virtue, ancestral greatness, and 
youth, once crudely represented by the Ro- 
mans as deified abstractions, are more fitly 
and naturally personified by favored human 
beings. A long reign of uninterrupted felic- 
ity has, for all the English speaking portion 
of the world, made Queen Victoria the ac- 
cepted symbol of domestic excellence as well 
as of royal dignity and wisdom. The calm 
and sceptical classes, who, perhaps, best un- 
derstand her large claims on the gratitude 
of her country, can only appreciate, by a de- 
liberate effort, the space which she occupies 
in the imagination of the great body of the 
population, more especially in distant re- 
gions. ‘The greatness, the freedom, and the 
modern liberality of England are inseparably 
associated with her name, and a further sen- 
timent, which would never-be excited by her 
representative character, assumes the form 
of homage to her person. The citizens, and 
more especially the women, of the United 
States, in the absence of any prominent ob- 
ject of admiration at home, have, not unnat- 
urally, adopted the image of the queen of 
England in the place of a national idol. The 
head of a mighty empire, the chief of a great 
historic dynasty, can scarcely be looked upon 
without emotion, even by the most resolute 
devotee of equality; and it is the singular | 
merit of Queen Victoria, that her position 
and history may be regarded without the jar- 
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which has been combined with the enjoy- 
ment of a stainless and happy home. : 
The Prince of Wales properly shares in 
the popularity of the queen, and in his own 
poner he exercises the attraction which be- 
ongs to high station, to youth, and to hope. 
It is perhaps more meritorious to be an 
elderly philosopher than to be a prince of 
eighteen, but wisdom herself, on a gala-day, 
| would turn from the sage to follow the tri- 
umphs of the favorite of nature and fortune. 
The royal visitor discharges all the duties 
which are requisite in his actual position, by 
cheerfulness, gracious courtesy, an easy seat 
on horseback, and a light step in a waltz. 
It is the privilege of youth to excite sympa- 
thy and applause with little need of self-sac- 
rifice, and only a sour ascetic would grudge 
a double share of the advantage to the heir 
of England. It is highly proper that well- 
meaning moralists should improve the occa- 
sion, by pointing out the instructive reflec- 
tions which ought to be suggested by the 
spectacle of colonial progress and American 
prosperity. The Prince of Wales possibly 
thinks more of a ball, or of a shoot down a 
Canadian rapid, than of responsible govern- 
ment or of commercial statistics ; but he is 
unconsciously amassing stores of observation 
which may hereafter ripen into valuable 
knowledge, and, as his boyhood is closing, 
he passes by a natural transition into the 
sphere of rational and manly occupation. 
In his maturer years, it may be hoped that, 
in the wide dominions of his family, he may 
find in some worthy employment an alterna- 
tive for the baneful idleness which has led 





ring intervention of one disturbing thought. 
Her greatness and splendor seem not incon- 
sistent with a public life exempt from error, 


| 


some of his predecessors into degradation 
and contempt. 





Witson’s Breecn-Loapine Rirre.—Most 
of the breech-loading rifles we have seen, have 
been distinguished for their ingenuity, but not 
at all for their simplicity : an exception is the 
one before us. The effort on the part of Mr. 
Wilson to produce a really simple yet effective 
breech-loader, is to our mind a complete success ; 
and this result is accomplished without screws, 
joints, or levers. Where the barrel of the rifle 
ends and the breech begins is sunk a groove the 
widil of the diameter of the bore and its depth 
from the upper surface. ‘This groove is contin- 
ued to the end of the breech-piece at the slope of 
the stock. Fitted with great nicety into this 





them. To charge the rifle it is only necessary 
to pull out the cotter and draw back the slide ; 
putin the cartridge, force home the slide, and 
push in the cotter, and then you can fire as soon 
as you like, and at the rate of cight or ten rounds 
aminute. Both cotter and slide have thumb or 
knob pieces at their outer extremities for their 
more easy adjustment. 

Mr. Wilson claims among other things for his 
invention, “that it is being free from screws, 
levers, and all complications, and is not liable 
to be put out of order; that it is easy of manu- 

| facture, and can be made entirely by machinery ; 
that an accident from careless loading is impos- 
sible. That the breech-plug can be detached for 


groove is a slide, the whole length of the breech- | cleaning the barrel, and replaced in a moment ; 


piece, having at its inner end a plug exactly the 
size of the bore of the rifle. To secure this slide 
in its place, a cotter is made to pass through the 
lock side of the stock, and through a staple be- | 
neath the slide, in the same manner as the barrels | 
of guns are kept in the ribs which pass beneath | 


and that the action is always in good order, re- 
quiring no adjustment in use. That it is adapted 
for sporting purposes, either in single or double 
barrel guns. And above all that the principle 
can be applied to all ready-made Enfield or other 
rifles.” —Spectator. 





